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REVIEWS 


Acts of the Hungarian Diet of 1832—6.— 
[1832 évi Orszdggyiilésén alkotott Térvény 
Czikkelyek]. Presburg. 


Ture are few civilized countries so little known, 
and, at the same time, so deserving of attention, 
as Hungary. Though subjected for centuries 
to misgovernment, constitutional liberty is still 
cherished there, and a spirit of progressive re- 
form has lately been awakened, which in a few 
years will, we trust, render it what its most ar- 
dent patriots so anxiously desire. As Hungary 
aquires political importance, attention must, 
necessarily, be anxiously directed towards it, 
and it may be well, before events hurry us to 
conclusions, that the English public should have 
some knowledge of its civil institutions, and the 
social condition of the various classes of its in- 
habitants. 

Several histories of Hungary exist in the 
German language—those of Engel and Fessler 
are the best, but both have their defects; Schnel- 
ler’s is a mere compilation, and as to Majlath’s 
‘History of the Magyars,’ the less we say of it 
the less we shall risk incurring the displeasure 
of the noble author. If, however, any of these 
works had been translated, we should have been 
content to refer to them; as it is, we must, be- 
fore we proceed to give an account of the exist- 
ing institutions of Hungary, present the reader 
with a slight sketch of their past history. 

When the Magyars first appeared in Europe, 
in the latter half of the ninth century, they were, 
like all other Asiatic barbarians, divided into 
hordes. The leaders of these hordes chose Almos, 
the leader of one of the most numerous, for their 
supreme chief, and at the same time entered 
into a contract with him, by which it was stipu- 
lated that this dignity should remain in his fa- 
mily, but that they and their descendants should 
participate in the government, and that every 
one engaged in the expedition should be entitled, 
according to his rank, to a share of the territo- 
ties which they might conjointly conquer. This 
contract may be regarded as the germ of the 
Hungarian constitution : the first clause renders 
the monarchy hereditary in a family, but not 
in the lineal descendants of an individual, and, 
consequently, within certain limits, elective ; the 
st, ppm a number of hereditary coun- 
sellors, and the third a numerous class of terri- 
torial nobility ; and thus introduces two powerful 
aristocratic elements into the body politic, with- 
out a sufficient counterpoise. When the coun- 
try, since known by the name of Hungary, had 
been conquered, the land was divided according 
to this compact; the greater part of its former 
possessors, mostly of Slavonic origin, being re- 
duced to a state of servitude. The hordes were 
further divided into tribes, each governed by its 
own chieftains. We also read of national assem- 
blies having been held, in which every man 

ing arms had a right to appear; but the 
affairs of the nation were, in reality, conducted 
by a dozen powerful chiefs, under the supreme 
authority of the princes. On the introduction 
of Christianity in the 11th century, this consti- 
tution underwent a considerable change. St. 
Stephen, who was not only a great saint, but 
What is more rare, also a great king; not for- 
getting, in his zeal for the church, the more ma- 
terial interests of the country. One of his mea- 





sures was the division of the kingdom into 
sixty-five counties, by which the exorbitant 
power of the great provincial chiefs was destroy- 
ed, and order and good government greatly pro- 
moted. Both the civil and military authority in 
each county was lodged in the hand of a Supre- 
mus Comes, or Lord Lieutenant, appointed by 
the King. Several high state dignities were 
also created, the most important of which was 
that of Palatine. Under the first Christian kings 
of the Arpad dynasty, there appears to have 
been seven classes in Hungary. Slaves, serfs, 
free peasants, burgesses of free towns, feudal 
vassals, under the authority of the royal castel- 
lan in each county, other feudal vassals (ser- 
vientes regii), who held their land immediately 
from the king, and, finally, the descendants of 
the conquering chiefs, whose estates were ex- 
empt from every species of contribution or feudal 
service except the obligation of defending the 
country in case of invasion. These latter gene- 
rally possessed large domains, and were the true 
nobility, though the servientes regii were also 
regarded as such. 


The representatives of the nation during this 
epoch were the great landed proprietors, and the 
higher orders of the clergy, together with the 
lord-lieutenants and the grand officers of the 
crown ; but, as the two latter were dependent on 
the king for their continuance in office, the mo- 
narchical element must necessarily have been 
agri ay In the course of time the nobles, 

ut chiefly those of the inferior class, had a 
number of complaints to make against the abuse 
of royal authority, and events took place in Hun- 
gary similar to those in England, and at nearly 
the same time. It was in 1215 that our Barons 
compelled King John to sign Magna Charta, 
and in 1222 the nobility of Hungary extorted the 
Golden Bull from King Andrew II., by which 
their rights, like those of the English barons, 
were legally guaranteed, the unprivileged classes 
in both cases being scarcely mentioned. It 
must, however, be remarked, that Magna Charta 
was the work of the prelacy, and the most pow- 
erful barons, whereas the golden bull was prin- 
cipally obtained by the inferior nobility of Hun- 
gary, at the cost both of the king and the higher 
order of nobles. But though the constitutions 
of both countries were pretty nearly the same 
in the 13th century, there is a material differ- 
ence between them at the present day; for, while 
ours has been gradually developed, that of Hun- 
gary has never undergone any material altera- 
tions. It still rests almost exclusively on the pro- 
visions of the golden bull, and it is only within 
these few years that attempts have been made 
to diminish its aristocratic tendencies, by ren- 
dering it, instead of the narrow code of a privi- 
leged class, the real and effective charter of an 
independent people. 

We cannot follow the modifications which the 
constitution underwent during the turbulent 
periods of the Middle Ages and the Reformation. 
Some kings issued their decrees by their own 
authority, others with the advice of the prelates, 
magnates, and chief officers of the crown. 
Delegates were first sent to the Diet from the 
free towns in the latter end of the 14th century. 
National Diztal assemblies, in which every noble 
had a right to appear, were frequently held in 
the field of Rdkos, near Pesth, and sometimes 
attended by 50,000 armed men on horseback. 





It is probably from these numerous assemblies 
that the Hungarians have derived the custom, 
still in general use, of voting by acclamation. 

The present constitution of Hungary may be 
considered as based on the following acts : 

Ist. The golden bull of King Andrew, 1222. 

2nd. The treaties of peace of Vienna (1606), 
and Lintz (1645), which guarantee the rights of 
the Protestants. 

3rd. The acts of 1687 and 1723, which render 
the crown hereditary in the imperial house of 
Habsburg, that is to say, in the male and female 
descendants of Charles 1V., Joseph I., and Leo- 
pold I. Should these three branches become 
extinct, the right of election will again devolve 
on the Diet. 

4th. The king’s coronation oath, and the in- 
augural diploma by which he binds himself to 
maintain the constitution inviolate, and not to 
remove the crown of St. Stephen out of the 
country, and, finally, to unite those countries to 
Hungary which formerly belonged to it, so soon 
as he shall obtain possession of them. 

Should any political conjuncture ever bring on 
a dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, this last 
clause would enter into the domain of European 
diplomacy. As the greater part of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, north of the Balkan, once belonged to the 
Hungarian crown, the Hungarians, on such an 
event taking place, might, and no doubt would, 
insist on this tract of country (Bosnia, Servia, Wal- 
lachia, &c.) being again united to it. This fact is 
worthy of the attention of our statesmen, as is, 
indeed, everything else which has a relation to 
any of the countries that form the vast basin of 
the Lower Danube, the great importance of 
which, both in a political and commercial point 
of view, is far from being duly appreciated. 

The supreme executive power is vested ‘in 
the sovereign, who also enjoys numerous pre- 
rogatives. He exercises the right of making 
war or peace, though, according to the express 
words of a law passed in 1608, and frequently 
renewed, no war ought to be entered into, nor 
any foreign troops introduced into the kingdom, 
without the consent of the Diet; but this law, 
like many others in Hungary, has become a 
dead letter: how long it will be suffered to re- 
main so is another question, which it is foreign 
to our purpose to discuss. The king has the sole 
right of creating nobles, of conferring titles, dig- 
nities, and privileges, and of granting charters 
to free towns, though such chartered corpora- 
tions must first obtain permission from the Diet 
before they can send delegates to it, a permission 
which is not always accorded—some of the 
Hungarian free towns not enjoying this right. 
The palatine and the two crown keepers are 
elected by the Diet, but the King appoints to all 
the other civil and military offices appertaining 
to the general government; he cannot, however, 
appoint a foreigner (and, consequently, not an 
Austrian,) to any of the principal offices of state. 
He also nominates to all the higher ecclesiastical 
benefices and preferments, and on the death of 
a bishop, may retain the revenues of his diocese 
for three years previous to appointing him a 
successor. In consequence of a right called jus 
placeti, he is enabled to keep the influence of 
the see of Rome within due bounds, no papal 
bull being allowed to enter the kingdom without 
his special permission. Over the Protestant and 
Greek churches he has a jus supreme inspec- 
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tionis, by virtue of which he can require them to | 
render him an account of their schools and reli- 
gious affairs. Justice is administered in his 
name, but he cannot alter the established forms 
of proceeding, or change a judicial sentence, 
except by commuting the pain of death to a 
milder punishment. He can summon, prorogue, 
or dissolve a diet at his pleasure, though, ac- 
cording to law, one ought to be held every three 
years. All legislative | ag made to this 
assembly must proceed from him, and he can 
sanction or reject its decisions. He has also 
several important regalia—the mint, gold and 
silver mines, a monopoly on salt, &c. ; besides 
which, all the revenues of the state are placed at 
his free disposition (jura regis reservata). Con- 
fiscated estates also fall to him, as well as those 
of noble families on their becoming extinct; and, 
finally, the army is under his immediate com- 
mand, as well as every fort and garrison within 
the realm; but an insurrection or levy en masse 
can only be decreed by the Diet. 

This last prerogative has given rise to some 
stormy debates in the late Diets, several patrio- 
tic deputies having strongly censured the system 
pursued by the Austrian government, of keeping 
the Hungarian army in Italy, and os it 
by Italian and German troops in Hungary. 
Complaints have also frequently been made re- 
specting the introduction of German officers 
into Hungarian regiments, the Diet demanding 
that the promises made on this head should be 
more strictly fulfilled, and these regiments exclu- 
sively officered by native Hungarians. It was 
only at the urgent request of the Palatine, that 
the Diet of 1830 desisted from passing a resolu- 
tion to this effect. 

The prerogatives of the nobility are not less 
important than those of the king. They are 
generally divided, by Hungarian lawyers, into 
two classes, cardinal and non-cardinal. Of the 
former, derived from the Golden Bull, there 
were originally four; but the last article of this 
celebrated charter, by which the king acknow- 
ledged, that if he or any of his successors should 
infringe any of its provisions, the clergy and 
nobility, either individually or collectively, 
should have the right openly to resist the royal 
authority in any way which they might judge 
proper, having been rescinded in 1687, there are 
at present but three. However, though the 
number be no longer the same as that of the 
cardinal virtues, we suspect, that by some of 
the noble a who enjoy them they are 
pretty nearly as highly prized. The three car- 
dinal prerogatives are as follows :—Ist. If a 
noble be accused or suspected of a criminal act, 
he may be summoned to appear before the com- 
petent tribunal, but he cannot be legally arrest- 
ed before the alleged crime be clearly proved. 
This prerogative is set aside in cases of high trea- 
son, or when the party is caught in flagrant crime, 
as well as in the case of nobles without property, 
who are notorious robbers, burglars, murderers, 
&c., when immediate arrest may take place. 
2nd. A noble is under the power of no one, ex- 
cept his legally crowned sovereign. 3rd. A 
noble has the free enjoyment of his rights and 
revenues within his own domains, and is exempt 
from tithes, tolls, duties, and, in short, from 
every species of taxation. The most important 
of the non-cardinal prerogatives are, that only 
nobles (under this term the clergy must also be 
understood) can possess landed property—they 
are alone eligible to almost all the public offices 
—they may dispose of any property which they 
have themselves acquired, as they may think 
proper, and may mortgage their hereditary es- 
tates, though, according to a law, which, how- 
ever, is daily evaded, they cannot sell them— 
they exercise a manorial jurisdiction on their 





own dominions, and hold courts of law, from 


which appeals can be made to the superior tri- 
bunals—they also possess the jura regalia, that 
is to say, the right of exacting tolls, of taking a 
tithe from the produce of their peasants’ farms 
(which, as we shall show, is nothing but a rent 
in kind)—the right of selling wine on their own 
estates, of slaughtering cattle, &c., and are 
exempt from having soldiers billeted upon them. 
The only duty imposed on the nobility in return 
for these numerous privileges, is military service 
in defence of the kingdom, either personally or 
by substitute, when an insurrection is decreed. 

Although these privileges are enjoyed by 
every Hungarian noble, whether he be the 
proudest peer of the realm, or a common day- 
labourer, (for in Hungary there are such ano- 
malous beings as noble day-labourers,) there 
are, nevertheless, two distinct classes. ‘lhe first 
embraces the titled nobility, and consists of about 
200 families. These noblemen are magnates, or 
peers of the realm, and appear at the Diet in 
their own right, either in person or by proxy. 
The second class comprehends the untitled no- 
bility ; and though no distinction is made in the 
Hungarian law books, three very intelligible 
subdivisions may be formed. The first will com- 
prise those who possess estates, and who corre- 
spond to our landed gentry; the second, those 
who have only a small piece of ground, or, to 
use the Hungarian expression, a house and four 
plum-trees ; and in the third may be placed a 
numerous body of pauper nobles, who earn their 
livelihood by labour. 

A royal burgh, or free town, is considered, by 
a fiction of Hungarian law, as a noble, and en- 
joys much the same privileges, being under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the king, and its chief 
magistrates holding a court of justice indepen- 
dent of those of the county. There are fifty- 
four such free towns in the kingdom, by far the 
greater part of them (we believe, indeed, that 
there are only three or four exceptions,) send 
delegates to the Diet. The burgesses of a free 
town can possess land within the territories of 
the town, and are free from tolls and excise, but 
pay tithes and taxes. They are also liable to have 
soldiers quartered on them, and must find re- 
cruits—notwithstanding which, they are also 
bound to serve in a general insurrection. The 
municipal government of a free town is vested 
in two councils, an outer, or common council, 
and an inner council, or senate. The members 
of the former hold their office for life, and are 
elected from the most respectable class of citi- 
zens, by the council itself. The inner council is 
composed of the town magistrates, who are 
elected triennially, and a select number of sena- 
tors, whose office is for life: both classes are 
elected by the common council from its own 
members. There are also several privileged dis- 
tricts in Hungary, the inhabitants of which pos- 
sess much the same kind of rights as those of the 
free towns. Such are the districts of the Jazyges 
and Cumani, and the six Hajdu towns in the 
county of Szabolts. Several townsin the mining 
districts, and some of the episcopal cities that 
are not royal burghs, but under manorial juris- 
diction, possess, nevertheless, certain privileges 
and immunities. Other towns and villages have, 
by contracts with their lords, been liberated from 
all manorial burdens, on condition of paying a 
fixed sum annually. Some of these, as Kecs- 
kemét, for instance, are amongst the most flou- 
rishing towns in the kingdom. 

The privileged classes in Hungary comprise 
nearly a million and a half of individuals,+ and 

+ There are few countries respecting which it is so diffi- 


cult to obtain correct statistical information as Hungary. 
In 1822 Csaplovics esti d the population of Hungary 
Proper, with Slavonia and Croatia, at nine million indivi- 
duals— 440,000 being noble, and 8,560,000 plebeian. It is 
supposed, that the population increases at the rate of 14 
per cent. annually, in which case the nine millions of 1822 
will have augmented to eleven millions, Assuming this to 








are designated by the lawyers, “ Pars S. Regnj 
Corone,” as if they alone formed the nation, 
We have looked in vain in the law books for the 
rights of the plebeians, but could not find a single 

aragraph on the subject. As the Hungarian 
awyers appear to be very fond of using the ne- 
gative “non,” we should recommend them to 
draw up a list of plebeian non-prerogatives—it 
would be a very ample one. We should find, 
for instance, among such non-prerogatives, that 
a plebeian cannot enter a lawsuit against a noble 
in his own name, except in contract and succes. 
sion affairs—in other cases, he must be repre- 
sented by a nobleman. For the burgesses of 
free towns, the town, in concreto, does this, 
being, in this sense, considered as a noble, and 
for a peasant his lord, or the county fiscal ez of- 
ficio. If a plebeian assaults a noble, he is liable 
to be punished with the forfeiture of his whole 
property, both real and personal ; but he is gra- 
ciously allowed to redeem the former at one- 
tenth of its value. Besides this, he would for- 
merly have incurred the punishment of death 
for such a heinous crime, but this clause has been 
abolished. All the respectable civil offices in 
Hungary are held by nobles ; but plebeians may 
obtain promotion in the army, and attain to the 
highest dignities in the church. When a plebeian 
is ordained a priest, he, in fact, acquires the 
same privileges as a nobleman, and is considered 
as md Though the church is the only public 
career that is completely open to plebeians, it 
must not be supposed that all persons of plebeian 
origin are necessarily excluded from state em- 
ployments. Strict exclusion is confined to 
the local governments, which, however, are the 
most important, the general government ad- 
mitting plebeians into the inferior departments; 
and, as there is no law to — a person of 
this class from being ennobled, the otherwise 
insurmountable obstacle of plebeianism can be 
easily removed by royal letters patent, which it 
frequently is ; and a very great abuse is thus, in 
some slight degree, remedied. 


In respect to religion, Catholics, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and the members of the Greek 
Church, are, by law, placed in a perfect equally 
all enjoying the same political rights, and being 
alike eligible to office. The laws which gua- 
rantee these rights are, however, of a recent 
date, and have been generally observed more in 
a passive than an active manner. The treaties 
of 1606 and 1645 guarantee, it is true, the rights 
of the Protestants, but they remained almost a 
dead letter, Protestant emancipation only taking 
place in Hungary in 1781, when Joseph II. 
issued his celebrated toleration edict. By this 
decree, the Protestants were allowed to build 
churches, not only in Protestant villages, but 
also in places where none had previously existed, 
and were dispensed from taking the decretal 
oath, which, by operating like our Test Act, ne- 
cessarily excluded them from public employ- 
ments. In the Diet of 1791, the chief provisions 
of the Diet were incorporated as a legislative 
act, since which period, Lutherans and Calvinists 
legally enjoy the same political rights as 
Catholics. 

The supreme executive power is vested in the 
sovereign, the legislative power in the sovereign 
and the states assembled in the Diet. The exe- 





be correct, we may estimate the privileged class a 
1,370,000, (nobility and clergy, 560,000 ; burgesses of 51 
free towns, the remaining three being situated within the 
military frontiers, $80,000; inhabitants of privileged districts 
230,000,) the privileged being thus to the non-privileged in 
the proportion of 1 to7. Wethink, ourselves, that the pri- 
vileged classes might be estimated at 1,500,000, but the 
above is drawn from the works of writers who have had 
the best opportunity of investigating the subject. The 
entire population of Hungary in the most extensive signifi- 
cation of the word—that is to say, of Hungary Proper, 
Slavonia, Croatia, Transylvania, and the military frontiers, 
if calculated in a similar manner from the same dala 





id amount to upwards of fourteen millions. 
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ative power of the sovereign is immediately 
gercised through the instrumentality of the 
Royal Hungarian Chancery, which, since the 
crown became hereditary in the house of Austria, 
has been established in Vienna, and consists of 
, chancellor and twelve privy counsellors, 
Royal decrees and ordonnances, patents of nobi- 
jity, ecclesiastical preferments, and other exe- 
cutive acts, are issued through this Chancery, 
yo royal act being valid unless it have the 
Chancellor's signature aflixed to it. To remedy 
the inconvenience of the Chancery being placed 
yithout the kingdom, a vice-regal council (Con- 
silium Locumtenentiale) was established in 1723 
in Presburg, but afterwards removed to Buda. 
Ithas the chief direction of the internal govern- 
ment of the kingdom, every other branch of the 
siministration, except the high courts of justice, 
the War Office, and the Treasury, being subor- 
dinate to it. 

The highest dignity in Hungary is that of 
Palatine, an office which is coeval with the mo- 
parchy. The Palatine is Captain-General of 
the kingdom, President of the Diet, and more 
especially of the Chamber of Magnates, and 
holds several other important offices. A Pala- 
tine is chosen by the Diet, from four candidates 
presented by the King—the dignity is conferred 
for life. According to law, this office ought not 
to remain vacant above a year :—this law has, 
however, frequently been broken, and the Pala- 
tine replaced by -a Viceroy, which was the 
case from 1765 to 1790, under Maria Theresa 
md the Emperor Joseph II. The Palatine, and 
thirteen of the principal officers of state, are 
alled Barons of the kingdom, and have seats 
inthe Chamber of Magnates, ea officio. 

Each of the Hungarian counties has a chief 
magistrate, called a Féispan (Obergespann— 
Supremus Comes), which we may render by 
lord Lieutenant, the office answering, in many 
respects, to that of our Lord Lieutenants and 
Custodes Rotulorum. The Lord Lieutenants 
ae appointed by the King, except in thirteen 
counties in which the dignity is hereditary.t 
Each county has further two Deputy Lieu- 
tenants, or Sheriffs, (Alispan—/ice-Comes,) 
several Judges, Fiscals or County Attorney 
Generals, ‘T'ax-collectors, &c. The functions of 
these officers are partly of an administrative, and 
partly of ajudicial nature, and they are all trien- 
tially elected by the Comital Assemblies, or 
County Congregations, as they are called, from 
alist of candidates presented by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and drawn up by him after he has con- 
fered with the leading men in the county. 

In respect to the administration of justice, 
tach county has its own tribunals—the highest 
of these is called a Sedria (from Sedes judi- 
tiaria). Its power extends over all kinds of 
fences, civil and criminal, within the county, 
except those which are alone cognizable by the 
Tabula Regia, as well as those which fall within 
the jurisdiction of a free town or episcopal city. 
Appeals in all cases can, and in some must, be 
made to the Tabula Regia. ‘The next in rank 
isthe Vice-comital or Sheriff’s Court, that takes 
cognizance of all civil matters in which nobles 
ae implicated, especially of causes relating to 
property and actions for debt from 20/. to 1,200/. 
An appeal lies from it to the Sedria. In each 
district of the county there is, further, an infe- 
tir court, from which also an appeal lies to the 





t Thus, Prince Eszterhizy is hereditary Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of CEdenburgh, or Soprony, which is one of 
tichest, best cultivated, and most picturesque, in Hun- 
gary. It also produces some of its best wines, those of 
Ruszt,a sweet wine, and of Gidenburgh,a very strong one, 
ae particularly celebrated, and the latter exported, in 
considerable quantities, to Silesia. The noble Lord Lieu- 
tenant possesses a princely residence at Eisenstadt, together 
With a palace in Eszterhaz, which may compete with that 
of Versailles for the grandeur of its proportions, and the 
‘umptuousness of its decorations. 
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Sedria—actions of debt to an amount of 300/. 
can be brought before it. Every manorial estate 
hasalso a court of justice, from which an appeal 
lies to the Sedria of the county. The four dis- 
trict courts only take cognizance of civil causes 
—actions for debt above 1,200/., and respecting 
landed property situated in two or more coun- 
ties, come within their exclusive jurisdiction. 
From all these courts an appeal lies to the 
Royal Board (Tabula Regia), which is also the 
only tribunal for trials of high treason as well as 
for several very important civil causes, and from 
this court an appeal may be finally made to the 
Septemviral Board (Tabula Septemviralis), 
which is the highest tribunal in the kingdom, 
having no original jurisdiction over causes, but 
only upon appeals from the Royal Board, and 
this both in civil and criminal affairs. These 
two courts are situated in Pesth, and are in- 
cluded under the common appellation of the 
Curia Regia. 

With such a multitude of tribunals, it must 
be confessed that the Hungarians are in no 
lack of justice of some description—whether it 
be of the best kind is another question, which we 
fear we shall be obliged to answer in the nega- 
tive, for the complaints on this head are general, 
both in respect to the laws themselves, and to 
the forms of proceeding, The laws relating 
to mortgages, to the property of orphans and 
widows, and to the purchase and tenure of 
estates, are so extremely defective, that any 
change might be considered an improvement. 
A person who purchases an estate has, in fact, 
according to the existing laws, scarcely any 
legal security, for the descendants of the person 
on whom it was originally bestowed by royal 
donation have not only the right of re-emption 
for a term of thirty-two years, but also the 
power of prolonging this term indefinitely, by 
merely entering a protest before a competent 
tribunal, that they do not intend to renounce it. 
This right even exists, in all its force, when an 
estate, which has devolved to the crown, is 
again bestowed on an individual, except it had 
become crown property by confiscation, in which 
case the person on whom the king bestows it 
acquires all the rights of an original possessor, 
but the act of donation must be made by a 
king who has been /egally crowned, otherwise it 
is of no value. This is one of the many reasons 
which induces the Hungarians to insist so much 
on the ceremony of coronation, for which they 
have been so often ridiculed by writers unac- 
quainted with the spirit of their institutions. 
Persons who enjoy this right of re-emption are, 
however, frequently deterred from making use 
of it, when a considerable sum has been laid out 
in buildings and improvements, as they would 
be obliged to reimburse the money so invested, 
whether the works were of real utility or not— 
as in a splendid mansion, for instance, or a 
jardin Anglais, with its accompanying crepundia 
—however, it is a rich source of profit for the 
swarms of pettifogging attorneys, with which 
every part of Hungary is literally infested, as it 
frequently gives rise to lawsuits, which, after 
lasting for a century and upwards, generally ter- 
minate in the ruin or impoverishment of all the 
parties concerned in them. Another great abuse 
is the custom that prevails for the parties en- 
gaged in a lawsuit to solicit the suffrage of the 
judges. At the commencement of a term (there 
are four annually), both the plaintiff and defen- 
dant, accompanied by their legal advisers, wait 
on all the magistrates of the court in which the 
suit is to be pleaded, and strive, by arguments 
and entreaties, to work on their feelings, not 
forgetting, on favourable occasions, to make use 
of the most powerful of all arguments, that irre- 
sistible argumentum ad hominem, which is ad- 
dressed alike to the feelings and—the pocket. 


| The reader must not, however, suppose that this 
kind of argument is in general use—it is more 

employed with the inferior magistracy, the 
conduct of the higher dignitaries of the Hunga- 
rian Bench being, we believe, in this respect, 
irreproachable. ‘The pleadings in the courts are 
made in writing, in a Latin which, in contradis- 
tinction to that formerly spoken on the banks of 
the Tiber, may be called Danubian. The plain- 
tiffin these verbose documents, is designated by 
the letter A (Actor), the defendant by the letter 
I (Incattus, i. e. in causam attractus); and 
Messrs. A and I generally manage to {fill several 
reams of paper before their dispute is brought to 
a termination. 








Chelsea Hospital, and its Traditions. By the 
Author of ‘ The Country Curate,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Tue two first paragraphs in Mr. Gleig's adver- 

tisement, prefacing the present work, will be the 

best interpreter of his intentions and plans, that 
we can give to our readers :— 

“ Whoever may expect to derive from the following 
pages the excitement which it is the purpose of a 
work of fiction to produce, will inevitably be dis- 
appointed. The traditions which I have endeavoured 
to embody are not the offspring of my own brain, 
but such passages in the military annals of England 
as seemed to me best calculated to make my civilian 
readers aware of the claims which old and maimed 
soldiers have upon their country’s gratitude. Where- 
ever, indeed, I have been so fortunate as to acquire any 
degree of acquaintance with the personal history of a 
pensioner, I have gladly turned my knowledge to ac- 
count; where such happens not to have been the case, 
I have been content to narrate, at length, the parti- 
culars of the service during which he received his 
wound, or otherwise established his right for admission 
into the hospital. It will be seen,too,that I have taken 
advantage, as often as I could, of such official sources 
of intelligence as were, by the liberality of Lord John 
Russell, thrown open to me; and it is just possible that 
some of my critics may complain that my extracts 
from state papers are too numerous. But on that 
head I myself entertain no misgivings, being fully 
assured that tales of old battles are never so well, 
because so appropriately told, as in the words of those 
who witnessed the battles themselves. 

“T have divided my work into books—partly be- 
cause it embraces certain subjects which are quite 
distinct from one another—partly because such divi- 
sion holds out some promise of falling in with every 
variety of taste among those who may honour it with 
a perusal,” 

This programme of military memorials, con- 
nected with that inestimable charity, Chelsea 
Hospital,—aided as the author has been, by the 
most liberal use being conceded to him of all 
official documents, would seem to promise to the 
historical, as well as novel reader, a rich repast. 
But giving Mr. Gleig credit for desiring to de- 
tail facts as facts, and yet to tint his narratives 
with the pleasant colourings of the style of fic- 
tion, we cannot but feel that he has given to his 
anecdotes and memoirs a strong appearance of 
doubt, where the facts appear to be the points 
calling for attention, and a dingy sobriety of 
fancy, where we appear to get out of the plain 
roads of truth into the fields of fiction. Mr. 
Gleig is now a staid man, but he has been ata 
mess,—and he will understand what we mean 
when we say, that he has not succeeded in mix 
ing the bowl of punch. There is either too much 
of the acid of history, or an excess of the 
sweets of romance. ‘The book, in short, cannot 
be relied upon, even as a faithful detail of tra- 
ditionary anecdotes connected with Chelsea 
Hospital: neither is it a novel built upon such 
traditions; nor do the shreds of stories take 
the shapes of novelettes,—so that we really are 
puzzled as to the light in which we should view 
these three volumes. Were it permitted us to 
write in the Doctor Kitchiuer style, and we were 
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bound to put down the recipe for the cooking of 
the dish, we should say— 

Take of strong Gatt gravy beef, several 

ounds, stew it in the largest Chelsea Hospital 
Poiler several hours, thicken it with handsful of 
records from the British Museum, and other 
public granaries; slice in a few clergymen-par- 
snips, military-carrots, and retreat-beetroots. 
Let these simmer till the flavour of each is ex- 
tracted. Add a Walter Scott peppercorn or 
two, and a very slight dash of the younger 
D’Israeli; strain it all, let it stand till it never 
gets cold, and it will be fit for use. 

If you have not D’Israeli at hand, you may 
add two handsful of Ainsworth. 

Our readers will think that cookery and criti- 
cism are not subjects which ought to be brought 
into connexion with each other: and indeed we 
know, that it is proverbial that literature and good 
living have long since suffered, for we dare not 
say enjoyed, a separate maintenance. We will 
now come to our consideration of the book itself, 
and will endeavour, by the selections we shall 
make from its pages, to effect the most favour- 
able impression in our power upon the minds of 
our readers, 

We must confess, we wish that Mr. Gleig had 
taken the recorded facts, or the traditions, and 
made them stepping stones to the heights of 
romance. The story of Joe Savine in the time 
of the Cavaliers, amplified, would have. been a 
charming historical novel—but beaten down into 
an anecdote, becomes a suspicious fact. Niel 
Campbell, in the hands of Walter Scott, would 
have been like one of the famous Arabian tales in 
quality, rather than number,—one of a thousand 
and one pounds, instead of nights. In the hands, 
too, of the same Arabian-Scotch-careful en- 
chanter, the character of Catherine Welch would 
have been that of a more daring desperate Jeanie 
Deans. ‘The one is expatriated to save her sister, 
the other to find her husband. The materials 
were the same; we only wish the same master 
hand had had to mould both. —, 

But it is high time we should introduce our 
readers to our author—and first for Joe Savine. 
The following is extremely good Leadendall- 
Street language, clothing we presume a bare 
anecdote-fact :— 

“The Minster clock had struck nine. It was a 
fine clear balmy morning, and the season being an 
early one, the horse-chesnuts which surround St. 
Stephen’s Green, were all in full bloom; the silver 
Stour poured his waters peacefully along, and from 
time to time in his deep pools and lins the trout 
were leaping, when three persons emerged from the 
back-door of a house, which, close to the St. Stephen’s 
road, still occupies, though in a somewhat altered 
form, its original position. The persons in question 
were, an elderly man, of a grave and settled aspect, 
and a very peaceful demeanour; a beautiful girl 
apparently about eighteen years of age, and a young 
man arrayed in buff and bandoleer, with an iron cap 
or helmet on his head, and a huge broadsword by 
his side. The girl walked between her male friends, 
and leant affectionately, as it seemed, on both their 
arms, though her fine hazel eye was turned chiefly 
towards the countenance of the younger man, who 
gazed on her tenderly, And though they did not 
speak, he must have been a very careless observer 
indeed who would have failed to surmise that some 
strong tie of kindred or affection was between them. 
In fact, the individuals composing this little group, 
appeared to be equally affected by melancholy ; for 
they strolled on, with.a slow and unsteady pace, in 
silence. * * The old man was the first to speak. 

“Woe worth these evil and unhappy times, and 
woe to the restless and ambitious spirits whom they 
have produced! How are domestic quiet, and 
rational liberty, and freedom of conscience sacrificed, 
that the beggar may rise from the dunghill, where 
he was born, and take his place among princes. Oh 
unhappy and misguided monarch! much evil have 
thy mistaken views of prerogative and kingly right 





brought-upon thyself and upon thy people. From 
the pinnacle to the foundatjon the great building of 
the state is ruined; and what right have we, poor 
citizens of a mean city, to expect that we shall go 
without our troubles? Yet I reared this orphan lad 
tenderly; I regarded him as the last of his race; and 
I hoped to perpetuate mine own name, and that of 
my beloved brother, by giving this my sole and 
darling child to be his wife. And now all these 
dreams are ended; and he goeth forth like a doomed 
man to the battle, fighting for a cause which shall not 
prosper; for the Lord hath pronounced judgment 
against it.’ 

“*Tt's no use grieving, uncle,’ replied the young 
man. ‘What must be must. The dice are cast, 
and we can but abide the issue of the throw; and as 
to complaining of the times, and denouncing those 
who mould them to their own purposes, credit me, 
there is no more profitless employment, nor any that 
brings with it less satisfaction. Give me thy blessing, 
dear uncle, and accept all that I have to offer in 
return; my best and warmest thanks for that un- 
varying kindness which has treated me, a portionless 
ehild, thrown wholly on thy bounty, as if I had been 
thine own. Give me thy blessing, dear uncle, and 
let me go. And you, Harriet, one kiss—If we meet 
again, and meet in peace—Nay, do not weep, dear 
girl, Not in tears ought these last and precious 
moments to bespent, but in considering that in God’s 
hands are the issues of the future; and that though 
appearances be against us now, He who ever upholds 
the right, may, even in despite of our own follies and 
imprudences, give prosperity to the cause in which 
we are embarked. One kiss, Harriet, here in thy 
father’s presence, and then farewell.’ 

“*Oh! not yet, not yet,’ cried the poor girl, dis- 
solved into tears; ‘my father has much to say to you, 
and I too would fain try the force of a last appeal, even 
though I may hope little from thy obstinacy. Joe, 
thou hast thyself admitted that the cause is ruined ; 
thou hast said that all chance’ of success is taken 
away—why then go farther in this business—why 
not withdraw even now, ere a blow has been struck, 
while my father may have it in his power to ensure 
thy freedom. Joe, do not leave us!’ 

“<Tarriet,’ replied the young man in a deep but 
settled tone, ‘thou knowest that when I pass beyond 
these gates, all that I love on earth will have been 
left behind. But not even for thy sake would I now 
refuse to share my comrades’ fate, be it for good or 
for evil. Rashly we may have heretofore acted— 
without counsel we may still act, and over our heads 
certain destruction may be hanging: but we have 
taken our ground, and we must keep it till the last 
shot has been fired, and the last blow has fallen. 
No, Harriet, I should be contemptible in mine own 
eyes, and utterly unworthy of thy esteem, were I to 
listen to entreaties which come not, I am sure, from 
the heart, but originate in a disordered fancy, and the 
feeling of the moment.” 

There is some spirited sketching of incidents 
and scenes, connected with the battle of Maid- 
stone. Suffice it tosay, that the royal cause failed, 
that the cavaliers were routed with great loss, 
and the following is part of our history. The 
alderman and his daughter are walking out by 
the side of the river, and they find a body 
wrapped up in a cloak under a tree, They be- 
come interested in the bundle, and find it has a 
human lining :— 

“There is at least the movement of one who 
breathes,’ said the alderman in a faltering voice. 
* He can’t therefore be dead.” 

“ Harriet uttered a low cry, which, however, pro- 
duced no effect upon the object before them, and 
with a desperate hand seized the cloak. She with- 
drew it hastily from the face, and beheld, pale and 
motionless, and stretched upon his back, her cousin 
Joe. His lips were black and parched,—his eyes 
were half closed,—he breathed, but it was slowly and 
with much labour,—and there was blood upon his 
cloak. She screamed aloud, but not for a moment 
did her presence of mind desert her. She seized his 
cold hand; she rubbed it in hers, and the operation 
revived him, for he opened his eyes, cast upon her a 
look of recognition, and moved his lips as if in the 
effort to speak. 

“* Water! water, my father!’ cried she. ‘Oh, 





fetch some water ;—or stay, I will run faster than 
you. Support his head while I fetch some from thy 
river.” 

“She seized his iron head-piece, and ran with it 
to the stream. She plunged it in, but there was , 
cleft in its side, through which the element po 
and she took it up empty. ‘Oh, my God!” shriekej 
the poor girl, ‘forsake me not.’ So saying, she ton 
the handkerchief from her neck, and thrusting jt 
into the aperture, stopped the leak. Then, with the 
helmet full to the brim, she hastened back, ani 
began to lave the lips and forehead of the woundai 
man. And it was wonderful to see the effect of the 
application; for no sooner had he swallowed g 
mouthful or two than his strength appeared to revive, 
and his eye recovered a portion of its brightness, 

“* Angel of light! Harriet! my own, my wel} 
beloved! God has heard my prayer, and sent thee 
to close mine eyes.’ 

“*Oh no, no, Joe, not to close thine eyes!’ ex. 
claimed she eagerly, ‘ but to tend thee in thy sick. 
ness, to nurse thee till thou art recovered; to be tp 
thee all that ever woman was to man. Thou shal 
not die, Joe; thou must not die, for my sake and for 
my father’s.’” 

The alderman dies, Joe and Harriet are mar- 
ried: she dies in childbed—and the hero gets 
into Chelsea Hospital as a light horseman. 


We must not tarry with Niel Campbell, be 
cause, though we find much that is good, 
after page, in that brief memorial, it cota 
strong provocatives for much that is better, 
Kate Welch too, the patronized of Marlborough's 
Duke, a woman-soldier daring all the dangers, 
privations, and wounds of war, must be passed 
by—for she (a half-length virago) is one of those 
Kit-Cat sketches, which ought to have been done 
at full length by one of our novelist R.A’s. 

There are various sketches of considerable 
spirit as sketches. The following anecdote is, 
we think, a pleasant specimen of the way in 
which soldiers manceuvre to get day by day their 
daily bread :— 

“When Sir John Moore’s army was retreating 
through Galicia, a party of the 15th Hussars, in 
which regiment I then served, arrived late one night 
at a solitary house midway between Lugos and Val. 
meda. We had had nothing to eat all day, and were 
famishing, particularly for lack of bread, which had 
not crossed our lips for some time back ; and as the 
Spanish peasants generally keep some loaves in stor, 
it became our great object to get possession of the 
prize at every hazard. A close search, however, in 
all quarters where such things used to be found, 
proved unavailing, and we sat round the hearth in 
the kitchen, wet, weary, cold, dissatisfied, and out of 
humour. At last it was observed that the padrone 
and his wife, having seated themselves on a huge 
chest, near the fireplace, could not, by entreaties, or 
any other device, be induced to move. ‘I'll be shot,’ 
cried a man of the horse artillery, ‘ if the old rascal’ 
store of bread be not in that chest ; and hang meif 
I don't get at it in spite of him.’ We laughed, and 
asked him how he would proceed. 

“ ¢Oh, I’ll tell you howto proceed,’ cried he. * The 
Spaniards, you know, are a mighty pious people, and 
we must humour them. Let’s sing a hymn on our 
knees, and when they see us in that attitude, the 
chance is much against us if they don’t kneel too.’ 

“* A hymn!” shouted we; ‘ what hymn?” 

“ Nay,’ replied the artilleryman, ‘ I dare say you 
are all wretched hands at psalmody; but surely 
we all know ‘God save the King.’ So here goes, 
boys—Down with you on your marrow-bones, and 
up with the stave.’ 

“ Down, accordingly, we all knelt ; and with faces 
as grave as if we had been in church, struck up God 
save the King. The Spaniards stared. One of us con- 
trived to make them understand that we were chant- 
ing a hymn to the Virgin; and sure enough they too 
knelt down, and put their hands together. This was 
all that our friend desired. He quietly raised the 
lid of the trunk, withdrew half a dozen loaves, popped 
them into a nose-bag, and never was noticed. We 
had a capital supper that night, and many a good 
laugh afterwards at the recollection of our suc 
psalm-singing.” 
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With a vivid sketch of a death punishment, 
gecuted upon a soldier, who had been excited to 
a act of disobedience, dangerous as an example 
p his comrades, we shall close the volumes :— 

éJem’s death-warrant was read, and orders were 
ued for the execution at an early hour next morn- 


a As soon asthe fact was communicated to him, Jem 
gut himself up in his cell, and spent the whole of that 
day,and a large portion of the night, at his devotions. 
The only person, indeed, whom he would see, was 
te chaplain ; and of food he scarcely partook at all. 
But when he came forth next morning, so far was he 
fom being weakened by his fast that I never saw 
him march more firmly, or look round with a more 
méaunted countenance. Jem was an excellent 
singer; and ever since his trial had taken especial 
delight in church-music. He now sang, as he pro- 
qeded to the place of execution, the 104th Psalm ; 
wd so clear and full, and unbroken was his voice, 
that we heard it distinctly over all the instruments 
ja the band. At last we reached the fatal spot, an 
enpty space in the gorge of a bastion, the inner face 
in the parapet of which had been newly plastered 
ad fronted with a sort of stucco. With his back to 
this wall, he was directed to kneel down; and he 

to do so as soon as he should have shaken 
hands with the men of his company, and bid them 
furewell. I have witnessed many affecting scenes, 
ss you may imagine, but I never saw anything like 
that, He was permitted to go through the ranks, 
mdeach man, as he gave him his hand, burst into 
tars. He was turning away when he observed, 
wating with his face on the rampart, the officer for 
nutinous conduct towards whom his life was for- 


“*Mr, ——,’ said he, * I hope you, too, will shake 
hands with me. I bear you no ill-will—I hope 
tat you bear me none, I deserve my fate, and [ 
pay God that my blood may not lie heavy on your 
emscience.” 

“The officer gave him his hand, but he shed no 
tear, though his face was deadly pale; and he imme- 
diately afterwards staggered from the parade ina 
fiinting condition. Meanwhile Jem took his station. 
He besought the commanding officer to exempt him 
fom the humiliation of having the nightcap drawn 
oer his eyes, and assured him in the most pathetic 
tems that he would not flinch. But the colonel 
culd not consent. He judged, and with great rea- 
wn, that the sight of their comrade’s features wouid 
probably render the firing party unsteady, and he 
would not run the risk of that, merely to indulge a 
faney in itself so little reasonable. 

**Well! comrades,’ cried Jem, as he knelt down 
ad permitted his face to be covered, ‘ I will obey 
ny commanding officer to the last. And mark me— 
Don't be afraid. Take good aim, fire steady, and let 
eery ball hit me. See, I turn to you a good front.’ 

“He faced full towards them; and the few words 
which he spoke were as clear ‘and as firm as if he had 
ben giving orders to a platoon to fire with blank 
cartridge ; neither was his manner without its effect 
mthe party. They became quite cool and collected ; 
adon the signal being given, they fired with such 
accuracy that not a ball missed its mark.” 

The extracts we have made will, we think, 
bear us out in the remarks upon the style in 
vhich the work has been written. With such 
documentary treasures at command, as Mr. 
Gleig possessed, with such living records of “the 
thousand fights,” as were day after day, in aged 
cocked hat and decayed scarlet, idling garru- 
lously around him, we do honestly think, that 
he was bound, as a soldier, an author, and the 
chaplain, to have produced a work, out of his 
materials, either in the shape of a well authenti- 
cated novel, or an elevated history. 








Birds and Flowers ; and other Country Things. 
By Mary Howitt. Darton and Clark. 
The Child's Fairy Library. Thomas, 
Stlling’s Tales. By Samuel Jackson. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Tnovcu the first of these books for the young is 
¢ only original work among the three—the 
cond being a translation from the French, and 
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the third an importation from Germany, we 
notice them together, because in each there is a 
certain nationality discernible, which shows none 
the less strikingly for being displayed in contrast. 
As illustrating character, it may not be wholly 
without pertinence to remark, that these Fairy 
tales, provided for the delight of French chil- 
dren, are the old ones of Perrault and Madame 
D’Aulnoy, after the pattern of whose bowers, 
tapissés avec les jonquils, Horace Walpole was 
prepared to dress out a toy-grotto. They contain 
those operatic mixtures of monstrosity and pro- 
digy long since rejected by us, and rejected 
wisely, inasmuch as they want that vivacity of 
characteristic grouping, and colour, and costume, 
which make the ‘ Arabian Nights’ so impressive 
and so valuable, even when they are the wildest 
—inasmuch as they want that homely and 
heart-appealing kindliness, which gives such a 
truth and beauty to some of our own recent 
fairy legends: as, for instance, when Mary Howitt 
describes the child listening on the hill-top to the 
elves working the midsummer night through, to 
help the lone widow, and the industrious and 
ill-paid weaver, and to set the idle mill-wheel 
a-turning. Let us not be misunderstood: we have 
no quarrel with histories purely marvellous—we 
prefer them much to the catechisms concerning 
steam-engines, and stories of manufactories, 
wherewith the rising generation has been cram- 
med, something too sternly. We would simply 
claim for ourselves, in what may be called our 
poetical literature for the young, more simplicity 
and nature—more of the healthy hedge-row and 
harvest-field spirit, than is put forth for the amuse- 
ment of les petits across the channel. ‘ Stilling’s 
Tales’ interest also, by their nationality, no less 
than by the purity, and patience, and charity 
they inculcate. It is impossible to read them 
without gathering up new images and pictures. 
What young person, ior instance, can make ac- 
quaintance with “the uncle from Leitbach,” who 
“ put on his handsome blue coat, threw over it a 
fine snow-white linen frock, put his pretty round 
hat, with its velvet band and brilliant stone 
buckle, upon his black curly hair, filled his 
large, speckled pipe-head with genuine Wilhelm- 
stein tobacco, then took his black and yellow 
thorn stick, and wandered down the valley to- 
wards the Manor House of Hasenstein’’—or 
with the watchman and his daughter, who 
marked the passage of the night-hours by singing 
comfortable hymns,—without contrasting their 
figures with those of our own peasants in their 
straw-hatsand hob-nailed shoes—of our own guar- 
dians of the night, whose bawlings, unmusical as 
they were, brought, nevertheless, a sense of secu- 
rity to the pillow of the sleepless? These stories, 
like the biography to which they form a sequel, 
are excellent; and, if a fair specimen of the real- 
ities put into the hands of the youth of Ger- 
many, speak equally well for the dispositions of 
those to be taught, and for the principles of those 
who teach. 

We have nowreached Mary Howitt’s book— 
reached it to speak of it with unreserved com- 
mendation. She talks of ‘birds and flowers, 
and other country things,” with that perfect love 
and familiarity which no closet study can 
enable a writer to assume—here introduces a 
legend (vide the mandrake root) with a thorough 
and impressive credulity—there poetically recalls 
the ancient times of falconry and quaint terrace 
gardening ;—every line breathing a healthy and 
affectionate sympathy with all mankind. Asa 
lesson, ‘The Poor Man's Garden’ is worth the 
price of the volume. Some of her sketches, too, 
are full of that pleasant humour which none 
love or understand better than children. But 
we must cease commendation, and make ex- 
tracts, to prove that we have not spoken too 
highly. Our first shall be— 





The Oak-Tree. 
Sing for the Oak-Tree, 
The monarch of the wood ; 
Sing for the Oak-Tree, 
That groweth green and good ; 
That groweth broad and branching 
Within the forest shade; 
That groweth now, and yet shall grow 
When we are lowly laid ! 


The Oak-Tree was an acorn once, 
And fell upon the earth ; 

And sun and showers nourished it, 
And gave the Oak-Tree birth. 

The little sprouting Oak-Tree ! 
Two leaves it had at first, 

Till sun and showers had nourished it, 
Then out the branches burst. 


The little sapling Oak-Tree ! 
Its root was like a thread, 
Till the kindly earth had nourished it, 
Then out it freely spread: 
On this side and on that side 
It grappled with the ground ; 
And in the ancient, rifted rock 
lts firmest footing found. 


The winds came, and the rain fell; 
The gusty tempests blew ; 

All, all were friends to the Oak-Tree, 
And stronger yet it grew. 

The boy that saw the acorn fall, 
He feeble grew and grey ; 

But the Oak was still a thriving tree, 
And strengthened every day! 


Four centuries grows the Oak-Tree, 
Nor does its verdure fail ; 

Its heart is like the iron-wood, 
Its bark like plated mail. 

Now, cut us down the Oak-Tree; 
The monarch of the wood; 
And of its timbers stout and strong 

We'll build a vessel good! 


The Oak-Tree of the forest 
Both east and west shall fly ; 

And the blessings of a th d lands 
Upon our ship shall lie! 

For she shall not be a man-of-war, 
Nor a pirate shall she be ;— 

But a noble, Christian merchant-ship, 
To sail upon the sea. 


Here is another fragment in a different man- 
ner, from— 





The Passion-flower. 


Again I see a lonely man, 
Of spirit sad and mild, 

Who hath his little dwelling-place 
Amid a region wild. 


The wild flowers of the desert 

Grow round him thick as weeds, 
And, in their beautiful array, 

Of holy things he reads. 


The red is the dear blood of Christ, 
The white, the pure from sin, 

The yellow is the seamless robe, 
Christ was apparelled in. 


All four-leaved flowers bring to his mind 
The cross whereon he died ; 

And every thorn the cruel spear, 
That pierced his blessed side. 


I see him as he mused one day 
Beneath a forest-bower, 
With clasped hands stand, and upturned eyes, 
Before an open flower ; 
Exclaiming with a fervent joy, 
* I have found the Pouten-Gower? 
* * 


When abbeys rose in towered state; 
And over wood and dell, 

Went sounding, with a royal voice, 
The stately minster-bell: 


Then was the abbey-garden made 
All with the nicest care ; 

Its little borders quaintly cut 
In fancies rich and rare. 


And there they brought all curious piants, 
With sainted names, a flower 
For every saint's day of the year,— 
For every holy hour ; 
And there was set, in pride of place, 
The noble passion-flower. 
+ ~ x 


—Oh, those old abbey-gardens 
With their devices rich, 

Their fountains, and green, solemn walks, 
And saint in many a niche! 


I would I could call back again 
Those gardens in their pride, 

And sce slow walking up and down 
The Abbot dignified. 


And the fat monk with sleepy eyes, 
Half dozing in his cell; 

And him, the poor lay-brother, 
That loved the flowers so well. 


We must conclude with one of the short 
poems :— 
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The Mill-stream. 
Long trails of cistus-flowers 
Creep on the rocky hill; 
And beds of strong spear-mint 
Grow round about the mill; 
And from a mountain tarn above, 
As peaceful as a dream, 
Like to child unruly, 
Though schooled and counselled truly, 
Foams down the wild mill-stream! 
The wild mill-stream it dasheth, 
In merriment away, 
And keeps the miller and his son 
So busy all the day! 


Into the mad mill-stream 
The mountain roses fall ; 
And fern and adder’s tongue 
Grow on the old mill-wall. 
The tarn is on the upland moor, 
Where not a leaf doth grow; 
And through the mountain-gashes, 
The merry mill-stream dashes 
Down to the sea below: 
But, in the quiet hollows, 
The red trout groweth prime, 
For the miller and the miller’s son 
To angle when they ‘ve time. 


Then fair befall the stream 
That turns the mountain-mill ; 
And fair befall the narrow road 
That windeth up the hill! 
And good luck to the countryman, 
And to his old grey mare, 
That upward toileth steadily, 
With meal-sacks laden heavily, 
In storm as well as fair! 
And good luck to the miller, 
And to the miller’s son ; 
And ever may the mill-wheel turn 
While mountain-waters run! 


The wood-cuts illustrating this volume are 
exquisite—nothing can be more fanciful, or 
better executed, than many of the vignettes and 
illuminated capitals. 








Art and Artists in England and Paris—{Kunst- 
werke, §c.| By Dr. G. F. Waagen, Director 
of the Gallery of Paintings in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. 


We announced some time since that Dr. Waagen, 
who was in England in 1835, at the same time 
as Professor Von Raumer, was preparing for 
publication a work on the state of the arts in 


this country. The work chiefly consists of dis- 
quisitions on the principal galleries in England, 
the chief pictures in which are described, and 
opinions given of their merit, and, in many 
instances, of their claims to originality. ‘The 
Doctor speaks in the most grateful terms of the 
manner in which he was treated both by persons 
of high rank, and by the numerous artists and 
connoisseurs, with whom his pursuits naturally 
brought him into communication. Of course his 
letters are interspersed with observations on 
other subjects, excepting, indeed, politics, which 
he appears to have left altogether to his friend 
Raumer. As the work is not yet published, even 
in Germany, we shall not offer an opinion as to 
its literary merits, but proceed at once to give 
some translated extracts, beginning with the 
author’s remarks on our metropolis. 
London.—Though London, even from the number 
of its inhabitants, must be larger than any other city, 
its comparative extent is greatly increased by the 
English custom of only one family residing in each 
house. But what distinguishes London above all 
the cities that Iam acquainted with, is the Parks. 
Only fancy, in the midst of the town, the most ver- 
dant lawns, of very considerable extent, here and 
there adorned with picturesque groups of trees, 
broken by large pieces of water, and, to complete 
the rural appearance, numbers of sheep and cows 
feeding on them; then fancy the striking effect of 
the great masses of architecture, such as the vene- 
rable Westminster Abbey, for instance, rising in the 
distance, above this verdant world, and you will have 
some idea of the charm of these parks. ‘Two of them, 
St. James's and the Green Park, are for pedestrians 
only; but in the two larger ones, Hyde Park and 
Regent's Park, there are, every afternoon in the 
season, hundreds of the most brilliant equipages, and 
troops of gentlemen and ladies on horses, many of 
which would, perhaps, delight the eye of the sculptor 





of the celebrated horse’s head of the Parthenon, and 
these, with the crowd of pedestrians, afford a most 
gay and varied spectacle. The squares are another 
peculiarity of London. These are large open spaces, 
surrounded with houses, the centre being laid out as 
a garden, with grass-plots and parterres of flowers, 
shrubs, &c. These gardens, inclosed by iron railings, 
are kept in perfect order at the expense of the inha- 
bitants of the squares, who alone have the use of 
them. Two of the principal, both for extent and 
the surrounding houses, are Grosvenor Square and 
Belgrave. Square, the last of which has been but 
lately built. Each of the four sides of this square is 
formed by a colossal edifice, which, on closer inspec- 
tion, is found to consist of several distinct houses, 
which are only united architecturally in one mass, 
Such buildings are usually erected by one person, 
and by him let out; and are, therefore, in every 
respect similar to the buildings in ancient Rome, 
which were called islands, This method is resorted 
to in order to have grand masses of building worthy 
of such a city, an object which can scarcely be at- 
tained by the erection of single houses. Great build- 
ings of this kind have, however, always one defect, 
which is, that the several divisions, the stories, doors, 
and windows, cannot be made in proportion to the 
entire mass, but must be accommodated to suit the 
separate habitations, by which they are made too 
small, and the whole easily assumes a barrack-like 
appearance. Seen at a distance, however, they have, 
notwithstanding, a good effect, as is proved by the 
Terraces that bound some parts of the Regent’s Park. 
These colossal proportions have been very judiciously 
chosen here, because, with the great extent of the 
Park, even considerable buildings would be lost. 
All the new houses of any size are plastered or 
stuecoed. In the old houses, on the contrary, the 
bricks of which they are built are exposed. It is 
only for the first few years that you can distinguish 
the colour, for the smoke of the coals soon draws its 
veil thicker and thicker over them, and covers them 
with that universal grey, which gives London such a 
monotonous and melancholy appearance. The out- 
side of these brick houses is very plain, and has no- 
thing agreeable in the architecture, unless it be the 
neat and well-defined joints of the brick-work. On 
the other hand, many of the great palace-like build- 
ings are furnished with architectural decorations of 
all kinds,—with pillars, pilasters, &c. There are, 
however, two reasons why most of them have rather 
a disagreeable effect. In the first place, they are 
destitute of continuous simple main lines, which are 
indispensable in architecture to produce a grand 
total effect, and to which even the richest decoration 
must be strictly subordinate. Secondly, the decora- 
tive members are introduced in a manner entirely 
arbitrary, without any regard to their original mean- 
ing, or to the destination of the edifice. This absur- 
dity is carried to the greatest excess in the use of 
columns: these, originally supporting members, 
which, placed in rows in the buildings of the an- 
cients, produce the combined effect of a pierced wall, 
which bears one side of a space beyond, are here 
ranged, in numberless instances, as wholly unprofit- 
able servants, directly before a wall. This censure 
applies in an especial manner to most of the works 
of the lately deceased architect Nash. In truth, he 
has a peculiar knack of depriving masses of consi- 
derable dimensions of all effect, by breaking them 
into a number of little projecting and receding parts; 
but in the use of the most diverse forms and orna- 
ments, he is so arbitrary, that many of his buildings, 
for instance, the new Palace of Buckingham House, 
and some in the neighbourhood of Waterloo Place, 
look as if some wicked magician had suddenly trans- 
formed some capricious stage scenery into solid 
reality. ‘This architect is even more capricious in 
some of his churches; for instance, All Souls’, in 
Langham Place, a circular building in two stories, 
with Ionic and Corinthian columns, surmounted by a 
pointed sugar-loaf. But what shall we say to the 
fact, that the English, who first made the rest of 
Europe acquainted with the immortal models of 
the noblest and chastest taste in architecture and 
sculpture, of ancient Greece, in all their refine- 
ment, when it was resolved, a few years ago, to 
erect a monument to the late Duke of York, 
produced nothing but a bad imitation of Trajan’s 
pillar? This kind of monument, we know, first came 
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into use among the Romans, a people, who, in», 
spect to the gift of invention in the arts, and jy 
matters of taste, always appear, in comparison With 
the Greeks, as half barbarians. The very idea of 
isolating the column, proves that the original deg: 
nation, as the supporting member of a building, wa, 
wholly lost sight of. Besides this, the statue place 
on it, though as colossal as the size of the base yj 
allow, must appear little and puppet-like ; and the 
features, the expression of the countenance, the mog 
important designations of the intellectual character 
of the person commemorated, are wholly lost to the 
spectator. In Trajan’s pillar, the bas-reliefs on th. 
shaft, give, at least, the impression of a lavish pro 
fusion of art; but this Duke of York’s column, with 
its naked shaft, (which, besides, has not the advantage 
of the entasis,) has a very mean, poor appearance, 
Ifthe immense sums expended in architectural abnor. 
mities had always been applied in a proper manner 
London must infallibly have been the handsome 
city in the world. I must, however, add, that sever! 
buildings are honourable exceptions. Among the 
older ones, I would only mention Somerset House. 
which, by its simple proportions, corresponding vith 
its great extent, produces the effect of a royal palace; 
and of modern buildings, the new Post Office, built 
by the younger Smirke, the exterior and interior of 
which, in elegant Ionic order, has a noble effect, 
Amongst the most stately buildings at the west enj 
of the town are the Club-houses. Each of thee 
houses has the finest saloons for reading-rooms, for a 
library, and also a complete culinary establishment, 
The whole arrangement is so extremely elegant, and 
they are such agreeable places of resort, that the 
ladies have reason on their side, when they vehe. 
mentiy declaim against these establishments, a 
taking the men away from their family circle, 
Palace of the Duke of Sutherland.—I have now 
acquired an idea of the style and splendour of the 
residence of an English Duke. Being furnished 
with two letters, by the favour of Her Royal High. 
ness the Duchess of Cumberland, and Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louisa of Prussia, I waited 
upon the Duke of Sutherland. I was received in 
the kindest manner, and the Duke himself showed 
me the principal parts of his house. By its extent, 
its noble proportions, the solidity of the materials, it 
being entirely built of hewn stone, and the beauty of 
the situation, it is superior to all the other mansions 
in London. Erected by the architect, B. Wyatt, 
for the late Duke of York, it was purchased and 
finished after the Duke’s death by the late Marquis 
of Stafford, father of the present Duke. His grace 
has, however, added a story to it. From the windows 
you enjoy a free, beautiful view ; for on the one side 
you overlook the whole of the Green Park, and on 
the other St. James’s Park, with lofty trees of the 
most luxuriant growth, between which the towers of 
Westminster Abbey rise in the background. Yet 
the eye always returns to the interior of the apart- 
ments, where it is attracted by a variety of objects: 
for, besides the riches and the splendour which the 
hangings, curtains, and furniture everywhere display, 
the more noble and refined enjoyment, which works 
of art alone can afford, is nowhere wanting. The 
marble chimney-pieces are adorned with smal 
bronzes and elegant vessels after the most celebrated 
antiques. There are likewise some antique busts 
and bas-reliefs. But the chief ornaments are the 
paintings of the Italian, Fiemish, Spanish, and mo- 
dern English schools; and the Duke, who is one a 
the richest men in England, continues to add to the 
collection. A gallery, lighted from above, which he 
showed me in the new story, will contain, in a fev 
years, the most valuable paintings. The Duke, whe, 
in his youth, resided a long time at the Prussia 
Court, has preserved the recollection of that time, 3 
appears from the portraits of many members of the 
royal family, among which the most remarkable is 
the bust of the Queen, executed in marble, by Rauch, 
after his monument at Charlottenburg. On a la 
visit to Berlin, when I had an opportunity of showin; 
to him and the Duchess a part of the King’s pictures 
from the Solly collection, he duly appreciated the ver 
satile genius of Schinkel. The manner in which he 


.spoke of the elegance and richness of Schinkel’s it- 


vention, convinced me that he is justly placed in the 
first rank of the present patrons of art in Englané. 
I found no alteration in the Duchess, to whom he 
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ted me. The expression of the purest bene- 
yolence, and of a clear understanding, which is united 
in her with uncommon and genuine English beauty, 
cannot but excite the admiration of all who have the 
givantage of her acquaintance. The most striking 
of the mansion is the staircase. This very 
space, which, opening through all the stories, 
is perfectly lighted by a lantern above, has a surpris- 
ing and splendid effect, from its good proportions, 
the colour of the walls, which are an admirable 
jmitation of Giallo antico, and ballustrades richly 
adorned with gilt bronze. It strongly reminded me 
of many of the palaces at Genoa. As the Duke has 
most politely allowed me daily access to the pictures, 
I shall give you a particular account of them on a 
future occasion, but to-day endeavour to fulfil my 
ise of affording you a view of the immense har- 
yest of works of art of all kinds which England has 
acquired since the commencement of the French 
Revolution. 

Dr. Waagen then proceeds to give an account 
of the acquisition of the Orleans Gallery, of the 
Calonne collection, of importations from Holland, 
Belgium, Spain, and France, Prince Talleyrand’s 
ellection, &c. &c., likewise the collections of 
drawings, illuminated MSS., Niello plates, sculp- 
ture, and, lastly, the Elgin Marbles, of which he 
says :-— 

By the exhibition of these sculptures in London, 
and by the distribution of plaster casts of them all 
over Europe, all friends of the arts had, for the first 
time, the opportunity of making themselves ac- 
quainted, by actual inspection, with works which 
may be indisputably assumed to have been executed 
partly by the greatest of the Greek sculptors, Phidias 
himself, and partly according to his designs, and under 
his directions. The most celebrated antiquaries and 
atists in Europe, Visconti, Canova, vied with each 
other in their enthusiastic admiration of the perfec- 
tion of these sculptures, which very few of the an- 
tiques previously known approach in excellence. In 
ny opinion these works are as far superior to all the 
antique sculptures before discovered, with very few 
exceptions, as the works of Homer to the later 
Greek and Roman poems. The acquisition of them 
by civilized Europe, is, therefore, in my opinion, of 
as much importance, with respect to the fine arts of 
antiquity, as it would be with respect to ancient 
poetry, if the works of Homer had been lost, and 
considerable fragments of them been found of late 
(ays in the library of some Greek monastery. 

Dr. Waagen speaks, in two letters of the 24th 
of May and Ist of June, 1835, of the Concerts 
of Antient Music. 

What exalted impressions have I experienced 
since my last letter! The noblest works of sculp- 
ture, painting, and music, have vied with each other, 
in so deeply, so thoroughly penetrating my whole 
being, that I felt as if raised to a higher sphere. You 
know how passionately fond I am of music, and can, 
therefore, conceive my joy, when, through the good- 
ness of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
I received a ticket for one of the Concerts of An- 
tient Classical Music, of which there are eight in the 
course of the season. The object of these concerts 
is to cherish a taste for the profound, intellectual 
sense, the marvellous beauty, and solid worth of the 
works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and other more 
ancient masters, and by this means prevent exclusive 
regard being paid to the seductive, agreeable, but 
wnmeaning and monotonous, modern Italian fashion- 
able music, which only tickles the ear, but does not 
touch the heart. They are under the patronage of 
the King and Queen, and the direction of persons of 
the highest rank ; thus, among the present directors, 
are the Dukes of Cumberland and Cambridge, the 
Archbishop of York, Lord Howe, &c. The most 
eminent Italian and English performers are engaged 
forthem. As the room is nearly filled by the sub- 
tribers, it is extremely difficult to obtain a ticket, 
Which, besides, costs a guinea. The room, which 
Was quite filled by the very elegant audience, con- 
sidering it as the principal one of its kind, in a city 
like London, is not remarkable either for its size or 
decorations, and cannot bear the most distant com- 
parison in either respect with that built by Schinkel, 
in our theatre at Berlin. The programme of the 
concert consisted of eighteen pieces, almost every 





one a jewel, from the most celebrated works of | 


Handel, Haydn, Mozart, &c., but, according to my 
feelings, they were in some instances too capriciously 
mingled together ; thus, the celebrated air, ‘ Il mio 
Tesoro,’ from Mozart’s Don Juan, was interposed 
between Handel’s air from the Messiah, ‘ O thou that 
bringest glad tidings to Zion,’ and the chorus ‘ For 
unto usa child is born.’ The recitatives and airs 
were performed in the spirit of the music, and for 
the most part with real feeling. Miss Postans (Mrs. 
A. Shaw) especially distinguished herself in this re- 
spect, in the air *O thou that bringest glad tidings 
to Zion.’ Her fine voice has all the gravity, solem- 
nity, and chasteness, by which many altos produce 
so wonderful an effect. Two things struck me in the 
chorusses of Handel: they were generally played in 
rather quicker time than they usually are in Ger- 
many; but this appeared to me to produce a very 
good effect, and I am inclined to believe that this 
mode has been preserved traditionally from the time 
the concerts were directed by Handel himself. But 
the performance often, instead of real singing, changed 
toa too harsh and shrill ery, which stunned the ears. 
The instrumental accompaniment was, besides, too 
powerful for the size of the room. 

Dr. Waagen was naturally very desirous to 
hear, for the first time, Malibran and Rubini. 
With the latter, notwithstanding the quality of 
his voice, he was not quite satisfied; but he was 
charmed with Malibran. At this concert Dr. 
Waagen, for the first time, heard a glee: it was 
Stevens's ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind.’ He 
was much pleased with it. ‘These composi- 
tions,” says he, “‘ which are generally of a cheer- 
ful nature, are much liked here. They are en- 
tirely original, and prove that it is going too far 
to assert, as some do, that the English have no 
invention or music.” At the second concert, at 
which Her Majesty was present, Dr. Waagen 
was much Pe with the performance of God 
save the King, which he heard, for the first time, 
in England, and with Handel’s Coronation An- 
them. Here, too, he for the first time heard 
Lablache, to whom he does full justice. 


From foreign musicians we come to native 
artists :— 

On the Ist of June I spent a very agreeable day 
with Mr. Callcott, the painter, at Kensington. He 
paints chiefly landscapes, especially scenes on the 
sea-coast of Italy ; but he is likewise very skilful in 
the delineation of figures, so that those which he 
introduces in his landscapes are superior to those of 
most English landscape painters, in accuracy of draw- 
ing, the tasteful choice, and grouping. Nay, he has 
lately finished a picture of Raphael and La Forna- 
rina, half-length figures, the size of life, in which he has 
proved that he is quite equal to subjects of that kind. 
His pictures are also distinguished by a careful exe- 
cution which is now rare, and by harmony in the tone. 
Mr. Callcott unites, in a high degree, the simplicity, 
frankness, and good-natured humour which so many 
Englishmen possess, with very polished manners, 
and a love of art embracing every branch of it. He 
presented me to his wife, who has long been confined 
to her sofa by severe illness. I have very seldom 
seen a woman in whose features so much depth of 
feeling is united with so much mind. Though it was 
evident that she suffered much, she commanded her 
feelings with extraordinary energy. With the most 
amiable interest, she spoke of the arts, poetry, music; 
and when the conversation took a cheerful turn, a 
smile sometimes gleamed though the traces of suffer- 
ing about her mouth. This lady has had remark- 
able adventures. She has been in India and South 
America, and has published esteemed works on both 
countries. She was deeply impressed with the noble 
and pure spirit which, in the productions of Italian 
art of the 14th and 15th centuries appears through 
the yet coarse veil, and presented me with a descrip- 
tion, lately published by her, of the paintings by 
Giotto, in the Chapel dell’ Annunziata dell’ Arena, at 
Padua, in which the ingenious observations are illus- 
trated and confirmed by admirable wood-cuts of the 
finest figures and most striking parts, after drawings 
by Mr. Callcott. 

I had the pleasure of meeting here with Mr. East- 
lake, the: painter, whom I had become acquainted 





with when he was on a visit to Berlin, Of all the 
present historical painters in England, he is distin- 
guished by solid study, correctness, and refinement 
of taste, and by his colouring, which, though bril- 
liant, is not offensively glaring, as is too often the case 
here, but kept within due bounds, He is, at the same 
time, one of those rare instances of artists, who, like 
Schinkel, have acquired a general knowledge of art in 
all its branches, and commencing with enthusiastic 
devotion to their art, have gradually attained a very 
clear intuitive idea of the essential nature and the 
fundamental laws of the plastic arts. Here, too, I 
met Magnus, from Berlin, a painter who, in many 
respects, has a mind congenial with that of East- 
lake, and who has brought with him from Paris his 
last picture, representing a Greek family in the full 
light of the evening sun, of striking effect ; it is also 
executed with great care. Lastly, I was highly gra- 
tified at finding my old friend Dr. Rosen, who is as 
distinguished by his amiable modesty and unassum- 
ing manners, as by his profound knowledge of the 
Sanscrit and other Oriental languages. In such ac- 
complished and congenial society, it was not possible 
to be otherwise than highly gratified. The harmo- 
nious feeling which predominated in the company 
was heightened and concentrated by some of the 
finest tenor airs of Mozart, which Magnus sung after 
dinner, in the spirit of the master. 

From Mr. Callcott’s Dr. Waagen went, with 
Mr. Eastlake, to the evening exhibition of the 
Royal Institution in Pall Mall, of the foundation 
and design of which he gives an account, with 
critical remarks on many of the pictures at that 
time exhibited. 

The letter which the Crown Princess of Prussia 
was pleased to give me, for her Majesty the Queen 
of England, has already produced the fairest fruits. 
Earl Howe, Lord High Chamberlain, for whom, as 
you know, I had a letter, from my friend Prince 
Edward of Carolath, in consequence of which he 
has, in the most amiable manner, loaded me with 
kindnesses, sent, on the Ist of June, by the Queen’s 
order, two tickets, for Raumer and me, to her box 
in Covent Garden Theatre, and, at the same time, 
personally invited me to accompany him to Windsor 
on the 3rd, to be presented to her Majesty. 

It was Dr. Waagen’s first excursion from 
London. Passing over what he says of the 
country, we will land him at once at the gate of 
the Castle, of which he says— 

The appearance is truly astonishing. On an emi- 
nence which commands the country far and near, 
the mighty towers and walls, with their battlements 
composed of blocks of stone of a light grey colour, 
rise picturesquely mingled together. You would 
fancy that you had before you a grand fantastic 
dream of the Middle Ages, realized by magic, and a 
castle in which the old kings of chivalry held their 
court. And, in fact, the heart, or nucleus, is of those 
times ; for, in that most gigantic of all towers, which 
struck me at a distance, was the residence of William 
the Conqueror. The royal standard is now displayed 
on a little watch-tower that seems to grow out of it. 
Since the year 1824, the King’s architect, Sir J. 
Wyattville, gave the Castle its present form and ex- 
tent. It is the only palace worthy of a king of Eng- 
land, for, as he reigns over more than 100 millions 
of people, (including the possessions in India,) so this 
castle rises lofty and gigantic above the dwellings of 
other men, that seem but as pigmies in comparison. 
The King and Queen usually pass a considerable 
part of the year here. Before the Castle we met 
Raumer, who was also to be presented to the Queen. 
We had to pass through several gates and large court 
yards before we came to the part in which their Ma- 
jesties reside. While Lord Howe went to announce 
us, we looked about in a magnificent gallery which 
runs round an inner court. ‘The ceiling is most ad- 
mirably carved in oak, in the rich manner of Gothic 
architecture, which attained its perfection in Eng- 
land at the end ofthe 15th century. The walls are 
adorned with many pictures, among which are a 
great number by Canaletti, many of them among the 
best of that master. 

The Queen, on our being presented to her, imme- 
diately spoke to us in German. In her whvle man- 
ner there is that simplicity, that natural courtesy, 


which, in persons of her exalted rank, bas so resist- 
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less a'charm. TI have often met with this in persons | enjoy, undisturbed, the pleasure of fishing. 


As we 


of the highest rank. For the most part, it is only ' drove rapidly through the beautiful park, we had, 


little great people who sometimes fancy they can 
make up by a haughty demeanour for want of ‘rank 
and importance. Her Majesty did us the favour to 
take us to her closet, which is really a most delicious 
apart 
a garden on the terrace of the Castle, with a fountain 


| 


with flying showers of rain and intervening sunshine, 
the greatest variety of effects of light on the land- 
scapes. I shall never forget the incomparable fresh- 
ness of the green of the meadows and trees, when 


ment. From the windows the eye first beholds | the sun illumined the leaves, still shining from the 


rain, The eye revelled in this depth of verdure. I was 


in the middle of a most delicate velvety lawn, and, | pleased with the neat rural appearance of the cottage, 


beyond, it rests on the noble scenery of the Park, | combined as it is with elegance. 


which surrounds a great part of the Castle far and 
near. When the Queen had graciously dismissed 
us, Lord Howe had the goodness to show us the 
Castle. You may readily imagine that the royal 
apartments and state rooms are fitted up with the 
most solid magnificence, so that the walls and furni- 
ture dazzle with gold, and the richest silk and 
velvet. 

Dr. Waagen here enters into a detailed de- 
scription of St.George’s Hall, and Waterloo Hall, 
and of the pictures by the old masters through- 
out the Palace, the latter of which, however, he 
did not see till a second visit in October. 


of examining all these treasures, by a dejeuner d la 
fourchette, Lord Howe accompanied us to St. George’s 
Chapel, a Gothic church which in its present state is 
of the time of Henry VII. The interior is of very 
good proportions, and the workmanship of the richly 
ornamented ceiling light and elegant. In the choir 
hang the banners of the Knights of the Garter, the 
religious ceremonies of whose order are performed 
here, and in the vaults beneath are deposited the 


| 
| 
| 


Such little retreats 
are a favourite pleasure of the English, and are a 
proof of that sense of the beauties of nature which, 
though so different from their main pursuits of com- 
merce and manufacture, they have retained unim- 
paired in a remarkable degree. The higher classes, 
in particular, in whose ordinary course of life this 
sense has nothing to gratify it, appear to feel the 
want of enjoying, for a time, in the quiet retirement 
and simplicity of such cottages, the refreshing inter- 
course with nature. The cottage is surrounded by 
a pretty garden, and on the Virginia Water, which 
is of such extent that you would not suppose it to be 
artificial, was a little frigate, exactly like that which 


When we had refreshed ourselves, after the fatigue | the reigning king of England sent, a few years ago, 
| as a present to our sovereign, and which you have 


seen at the Pfauen insel (island of peacocks.) At five 


| o’clock Raumer and I were on the outside of the 


mortal remains of many kings of England, When | 
we came out of the chapel an elegant open carriage, | 


drawn by two very handsome brown ponies, stood 
ready, by the Queen’s orders, to take us to her little 
cottage, situated on the Virginia Water, an artificial 
lake which the late king, George IV., had made, to 


stage-coach, and, from our lofty seat, commanded a 
delightful view of the country, which stretched round 
like one vast garden, illumined in all the splendour 
of the evening sun. 

Here, till the volume is published, we shall 
close our extracts. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Sketcher’s Manual, by Frank Howard.—This 
is an excellent compendium, illustrated with a pro- 
fusion of examples. We have not often seen a 
work more likely to become popular: Mr. Howard 





expatiates at length, and very efficiently, on the 
management of light, so often a knotty puzzle to the 


| young copier of nature ; who cannot conceive why a 


beautiful landscape often fails to make an effectiy 
picture. 

Bathurst's Notes on Nets.—This is a very singu. 
lar, not to say whimsical work ; its primary object 
is to elucidate the mystery of net-making, and in this 
the author has succeeded; but he has attempted to 
unite religious instruction with mechanical informa 
tion, andthas lamentably failed. 

Carpenter's Scholar's Manual.A 


oor imitation 
of Pinnock’s Catechisms. : ‘ 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ST. PERAY VINTAGE. 
St. Peray, Department de l’Ardéche, 
Oct. 15th, 1837. 

Tur vintage is come at last, and, in the south, 
gmmer seems to have returned, to help the gather- 
ing of the autumn crops. The leaves of your woods 
ge already sere, the lawns of England are fringed 
yith the brown brake, and chilly winds whistle 
through your boughs; the crags of our Swiss moun- 
tains sparkle with frost, and their sides are skirted 
with the transient glow of orange and vermillion 
shrubs ; but in the south the rich colour of the sea- 
gn is that of maturity, not yet advanced to decay ; 
the hills are clad with golden vineyards, the mul- 

trees retain the bright green of spring, and a 
doudless sky still smiles upon the merriest harvest 


pervicaces est mihi Thyadas 
Vinique fontem, lactis et uberes 
Cantare rivos. 

We are come to share the seasonable feast of 
Bacchus upon the banks of the Rhone ; everybody 
jsabroad, the whole population is in the vineyards 
or the pressing rooms—nay, there are presses stream~- 
ing with juice by the road side, and heaps of fresh 
gapes ready to renew their load; nobody is idle, 
nobody is dull; the people are happy because the 
weather is fine, and their vintage is good; and we 
ate happy because we see merry faces about us, and 
eat our fill of sweet grapes, and remember the choice 
wyings of old poets—lovers of the vine. 

The Rhone is a violent and indomitable river; it 
pierces the lake of Geneva, and cleaves the chain of 
the Jura at a bound; it dashes away from Lyons 
with the gentle Sadne in its rude arms, and descends 
the broad and singular valley which separates Dau- 
phiny from Languedoc. The whole country partakes 
of the character of the river; the hills are bare, for 
the Revolution, which has left its traces on all the 
wil of France, swept away the woods and thickets 
vhich once surrounded the chateau and crested the 
lordly domain : the wines grown upon the banks are 
hot and spicy ; the crags through which the Rhone 
has driven its way, and the rocks it hurls upon its 

ge, have a savage aspect ; the low-roofed stone 
cottages which border the road at intervals, like the 
houses of a Roman street, have an air of Roman 
strength, and the population unites the ardour of the 
touth to the energy and perseverance of the north. 
Such is the country in which the Roman colonies 
and the Christian churches of France were first im- 
planted; where the provincial spirit has been most 
sturdily maintained ; where the Protestants kept, 
and still keep, their footing on the soil ; where Mira- 
beau and Barnave were born; and where the signal 
ofthe French Revolution was given by the assembly 
of the states of Dauphiny in 1788, at the chateau 
de Vizille. As we travelled southward from Vienne 
we were more and more struck by the melancholy 
teverity of the landscape. The soil looked as if it 
never cooled; the mulberry-trees were already 
stripped, in part, of their second leafage, and their 
naked stalks dangled in the wind. Sic vos non vobis, 
oh, mulberry boughs! I know none of God’s plants 
will treated as you, for the peasants take the tender 
sprouts of your spring to feed their silk-worms, and 
the big leaves of your autumn to fodder their cattle. 
Thus we journeyed onwards in the dazzling dreari- 
ness of the sunshine, amidst clouds of intolerable dust, 
crossed ever and anon by long caravans of roulage, 
drawn by tall mules, till we came to the towns of 
Tournon and Tain, situated on the opposite banks of 
the river. The boatmen of the Rhone, as they float 
down its rapid current without either oar or sail, still 
call the right bank of the stream Le Royaume, and 
the left L’Empire; on the side of the department of 
the Ardéche, the old castle of the Soubises still 
frowns upon the opposite bank, from the rock of 
Tournon, «as if it were a border fortress to protect 
the territories of the King from the attacks of some 
unduteous Dauphin, the claims of a free province, 
or the threats of a foreign suzerain. 





The bank of | 
the department of the Drome has no castle, and | cularly full five hundred feet to the Rhone. 
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did not neglect to drink a bottle of her oldest store 
to the success of this year’s growth. As we approach- 
ed the Isére, which we crossed near its confluence 
with the Rhone, the landscape became richer, and 
the appearance of the soil improved ; the arid valley 
of the Rhone is embellished. by the waters of that 
gentler stream, which fertilizes the incomparable 
Graisi-Vaudan above and below Grenoble,| We 
entered the territory of Valence, that beautiful 
duchy of Valentinois, so wantonly bestowed by a 
French king on an alien and a monster, Cesar Bor- 
gia, whose title, by the way,’ is still preserved by 
the princes of Monaco. At Valence we visited the 
humble chamber in the humble street where Lieu- 
tenant Napoleon Buonaparte spent the more stu- 
dious months of his youth, and the citadel where (by 
how different a fate!) Pope Pius VI. expired. We 
crossed the magnificent suspension bridge which 
spans the Rhone, turned the rocks of Crussel, whose 
crags are crowned by the ruined castle of the Duke 
d’Uzés, and reached the warm and quiet valley of 
St. Peray. 

The vineyards of St. Peray, belonging chiefly to 
the worthy proprietor to whose hospitality we: are 
indebted for the pleasures of our visit, are planted 
along the rocky sides of a valley sheltered from 
storms, and closed by the barren mountains of the 
Vivarais. The alluvial soil of the bottom of the 
valley is rich in all the produce of the south; and is 
irrigated by the waters of mountain torrents, which 
descend to the Rhone. But the choicest cles for the 
vine are on the bare rock, where all vegetation would 
seem impossible. The great art of the cultivator is 
to choose the fittest-situations,.and-to form a soil by 
scratching and blasting the surface. of the cliff, which 
the rains and frosts gradually break up, and prepare 
for the clambering vines. This soil is as dry and 
brittle as scoria; yet from,its parched breast the 
tendrils of the plant spring luxuriantly, clinging to 
each other in arches and festoons, and bending with 
bunches of grapes, like drops of golden sweetness en- 
closed in beads of itideseent amber.’ The pressing+ 
room of St. Peray is like a huge antique banqueting 
room in some of our old manor houses, with a chim- 
ney at one end for a Christmas party to sitin. Night 
and day the presses groan, the vats overflow, the 
capstan which turns the screws is at work, and the 
vignerons, naked to the shoulder and the knee, wade 
in the must, whilst they heap the broken grapes for 
pressure. We pass our evenings jovially, sitting on 
barrels, round the trunk of a chestnut tree, which 
blazes on the immense hearth, telling old stories, 
devising quaint sayings, and laughing at the inees- 
sant fire of rustic jokes in a patois which we can only 
half understand. They say that of late years the 
vintage has become a grave money-getting business, 
like everything else in the world; but, though there 
is no dancing now under the trellis of vines, we saw 
nothing that was not cheerful and merry. The life 
of the peasants in the south is-constantly varied’; in 
the spring they have their silk-worms for forty days, 
the’summer brings them their corn harvest, the au- 
tumn crowns the year with the vintage, and the grey 
olives are plucked in the beginning of winter, These 
are pleasant and hopeful toils : these are occupations 
whose constancy and variety form and preserve the 
lively manners of the people, 

But many a time has this valley, now sa peaceful, 
been the scene of bloodshed and revolution; the 
mountains which hem it in belong to the chain of 
the Cevennes, famous in religious warfare, and the 
cliffs which face the Rhone are crusted with the 
ruins of feudal castles. The town and castle of 
Crussol, which gives a title #@the Dukes of Uzés, 
are now a deserted heap of masonry, tottering on the 
edge of the crag. From the western side the hill 
rises, in a steep grassy slope, above the valley of St. 
Peray, and the huge double walls of the fortress still 
enclose the summit of the height. The ¢astle itself 
is perched like an eagle’s nest on the loftiest peak ; 
the remains of its two enormous chimneys are seen 
from Valence, in relief against the pure sky, and are 
known in the country as the Cornes de Crussol; be- 
neath its windows the precipice descends: perpendi- 


A low 


Tain has probably forgotten its ancient enmities; | door is still visible, opening on this frightful abyss, 
but the Hermrrtace still crowns those splendid vine- | from which the haute justice of the Lords of Crussol 


yards, whose produce is called by its name; the 
town was alive with the bustle of the vintage, and we 


flung its victims. From this eyry we commanded a 
prodigious view of the valley of the Rhone—beneath 








us lay Valence, and beyond, the Valentin rose the 
mountains of Dauphiny, fromthe cliffs of the Graisi- 
Vaudan, which conceal the Grand Chartreuse, to the 
tall crag of Rochecourbe, in the valley of the Drome, 
bent up to heayen like a Titan’s bow. On the right 
bank of the river we saw the line of fortresses, once 
oecupied by the border nobles from, Tournon to 
Sayons, and the bare line of the Cevennes was 
crowned upon the left by the mountain chapel of St. 
Romain de l’Herpe.. Upon this raw rock, this crude 
soil (for the etymology of the name may be traced 
to the nature of the position), the Lords of Crussol 
dwelt, A tradition which lingers in the country says, 
that St. Louis destroyed the castle as he returned 
from his first crusade, and it is probable that the edi- 
fice, whose ruins are now visible, was rebuilt after 
that event, towards the close of the 13th century. 

The kings of France had already learned that 
there was to ‘be no lasting peace between the feudal 
castle and the,royal throne; they had begun the 
great, war, of prerogative, which was,to terminate in 
the subjugation of the nobility to the court. The 
wars of religion, from Simon de Montfort to Louis 
XIIL, served their purpose with disastrous energy ; 
and every castle which was ruined by either party, 
sent a slave the more to bask in the antechamber of 
the palace. Such was the fate of Crussol. When 
Louis XITI. was advancing to lay siege to Privas, in 
1620, the Protestant army, retreating before the 
king, took and destroyed the fortress, then feebly de- 
fended by a garrison of 200 men, under M. de La- 
motte. The valley of St. Peray has gradually passed 
into the hands of other proprietors, and the Dukes 
of Crussol have retained nothing but the name, and 
the bare peak of their ancestral domain. The angles 
are departed from the crag; but a singular tradition 
of civil war has been retained (as is not uncommon 
in Languedoc and Dauphiny), by the population of 
the neighbouring villages of St, Peray and Cornas. 
Till within the last ten or fifteen years, the children 
of this little Rome and Carthage were accustomed to 
wage a :perpetual warfare; pitched battles were 
fought on appointed days, and heads were broken on 
either side, for reasons which nobody but an antiqua- 
rian could guess. 

One of our rambles has taken us through this very 
village of Cornas, once so eminent for its valour in 
defence of Protestant traditions, to the Castle of 
Chateaubourg, situated on the bank of the Rhone, 
Chateaubourg is to the noblesse of the ancien régime 
what Crussol is to the chivalry of the Middle Ages 
in France—both are untenanted, both have survived 
their masters. Chateaubourg was the seat of M. de 
Guénaud, the gentilhommiére of the little provincial 
seigneur: only fifty years ago it was put into com- 
plete repair by the family which has since perished 
on the scaffold or in exile ; the apartments still bear 
marks of the insipid taste of the 18th century ; the 
drawbridge and portcullis were done away, the nar- 
row casement was expanded into the broad modern 
window, and nothing remained of the river fortress 
but its stern old keep and its thick walls, springing 
out.of the rock. In one of the closets we found an 
old board, headed “ De par le Roy,” and signed by 
the Intendant of Languedoc, with the date of. 1779, 
to regulate the tolls which the aforesaid Seigneur 
had the right to levy both by land and water. It 
seemed but yesterday that the rough hand of the 
people had snatched it from the place where it hung 
—the mark -is still visible on the wall below the 
castle, and the arms of the family, which were effaced 
at the same time, were engraved beside it. The 
cellar doors, which are not yet repaired, were forced 
open by a drunken mob, cursing the aristocrat, and 
stealing his wine; the broken panes of glass in the 
drawing-room windows were shivered by the balls of 
the conyentionalisis as they sailed down the Rhone 
from captured Lyons. These trifling memorials 
affected us as if they had been relics of some remote 
people—and yet a generation has scarcely peed 
since their uses and their dignity were acknowledged 
by all. The grey-haired men amongst us, who re- 
member those ‘lays, seem to have lived two lives in 
different ages; and I involuntarily compared the 
feeling with which we visited these signs of what is 
now for ever obliterated in France, to the mingled 
pity and curiosity of a traveller seeking under the 
drifted ashes and the clotted lava of a volcanic erup- 


.| tion, for the ruins of some human habitation, where 
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violence has done the work of time, and sudden ruin 
left the solemn interest of antiquity. “= 
wii) HAR. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Last year, the close of the meetings of the British 
Association was speedily followed by the death of 
one of its distinguished members—this year, also, 
it has lost one who, but a few weeks before, had 
taken an active and prominent part in its transac- 
tions. We allude to Dr. Mackintosh, whose recent 
death of typhus fever, at Edinburgh, we regret to see 
announced in the daily papers. 

Mr. Mitchell has put forth his programme for the 
coming season of the Opera Buffa, which is to open 
on the 16th inst. In addition to the artists we have 
already mentioned as engaged, we can now add the 
names of the ladies: the principal are Mdlle. Sche- 
reni, Madame Franceschini, and Mdlle. Eckerlin. 
The list of operas is tempting ; it includes Rossini’s 
* L’Italiana in Algieri’ and ‘ L’Inganno Felice,’ Fio- 
rayanti’s ‘Cantatrici Villane,’ Cimarosa’s ‘ L’Impre- 
sario in Angustia,’ Donnizetti’s * Tasso,’ and Mozart’s 
* Figaro’ and ‘ Cosi fan tutte’: the last opera is admi- 
rably adapted for a small theatre, and a conformable 
corps of artists. While on the subject of opera, we 
may notice a promise of a new comic work, by Mr. 
Hullah, to be given presently at Covent Garden. 

It has fallen to our lot, within the last month, to 
sum up the promises of our principal publishers for 
the coming season. This being done, we can now 
afford to look back, and see what has been done in 
other countries since the year came in. It is said, 
that in Russia 486 new works have been published 
in the course of its first six months, the greater part 
of these belonging to light literature; while we are 
told, that the Leipsic Michaelmas catalogue contains 
3480 items, 

Here, however, is a home announcement, which 
must be given at full length :— 

** The Comic Annual, for 1838. 
* To Messrs. A. H. Baily & Co. 

“ Dear Sins,—lIlaving seen in the newspapers a stamped 
rumour that *Tiik COMIC’ will appear on the Ist of No- 
vember, I beg you will take prompt measures to contradict 
the report. 

** To say nothing of courtesy or modesty, it would be the 
height of impolicy for * THE COMIC’ to offer itself to public 
notice so near the publication of that ‘Splendid Annual,’ 
the Lord Mayor of London; particularly when he is coming 
out, with extraordinary Embellishments, under the especial 
Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. If I 
were capable of the vanity and indelicacy of leading up to 
such honours, 1 know enough of cards to be aware that a 
Court-Blaze sweeps the Board; and, truly, my poor Ninth 
Volume would make a very sorry show indeed near such an 
effulgent Ninth of November! 

** You will be pleased, therefore, to chain up your circu- 
lars, muzzle your paragraphs, hoard your puffs, save your 
chalk, husband your broadsides, restrain your bill-stickers, 
postpone your placard-men, and all the other immodesties 
that modest merit is compelled to commit in this age of 
speaking-trumpets and gongs, till after the gorgeous solem- 
nity. Then, at such interval as may seem safe, my humble 
piece of work may be brought forward, at Cornhill, with 
some chance of attracting attention: but, pray do not be 
rash; keep my ‘ pretty pages’ at a secure distance from the 
heels of the City Marshal's charger. 

“I think I told you that 1 had picked up some little 
German whims and oddities during a halt by the Rhine, 
and a march with a Prussian regiment. They are in a fair 
way for getting on box-wood, and into paper and print; and 
you may, therefore, add them to my list of irons in the fire. 
—N.B. or Nota Baily, the fire is not only laid, but lighted; 
in witness whereof, 1 send you some of the sticks, that is to 
say, the blocks. 

“*T am, dear Sirs, 
* Yours very truly, 


** Passages, Oct. 10th, 1837. ** Thomas Hoop.” 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


——t 


Society or Arts.—The weekly meetings were 


resumed on Wednesday evening. W. Pole, Esq. 
one of the Vice-Presidents, took the chair. The 
Secretary read the proceedings of the last meeting ; 
after which he read several reports from various 
committees, particularly of Accounts. He likewise 
exhibited the balance sheet, &c. Many valuable 
communications, and presents, which had been re- 
ceived during the recess, were then announced. 

A communication of a donation of 5007. was also 
made io the Society, to be applied in providing an- 
nually, two handsome silver medals, to be given for 
drawings, and a model of a design in practical car- 
pentering, as applicable to civil architecture, particu- 
larly roofing, centering, &c,; also for drawings of a 





model of a design in practical carpentering, as appli- 
cable to naval and military architecture. Several 
bers were elected and others proposed. 
The following are the subjects chosen for the Even- 
ing Illustrations :— 


_ is} On Calico Printing. By the Secretary. 


1838. Jan. 9.—On Pigments. By J. Hemming, Esq. 

Feb. 13.—On the Application of Machinery to Engraving 
in Relief. By W. Brockedon, Esq. 

Mar. 13.—On Respiration.—By M. Truman, M.D. 

April 10.—On the Manufactures and Arts of Ancient Egypt. 
By J. Williams, Esq. 

May 8.—On Plain Weaving. By Ed. Cowper, Esq. 

June 12,—On Jacquard and other Figured Weaving. By 
Ed. Cowper, 

Nomismatic Socrery.—May 25th, (cont*).—Mr. 
Williams ‘On the Coinage of the Romans.’ Having 
recapitulated the progress of the art among the Greeks, 
as described in his former lecture, (Athen. No. 499,) 
from the mere lump or button of silver, to the 
stamped obverse with hollow reverse, and thence to 
the bordered square, until the latter became gradually 
filled up with figures, and gave place to the complete 
reverse, (changes approximately dateable during the 
500 years which separated the ages of Phidon the 
Argive, and Amyntas, King of Macedon), Mr. Wil- 
liams proceeded to remark, that no such progressive 
steps are discoverable in the coinage of the Romans, 
Etruscans, and other states of middle Italy. In 
none of these does there appear any example of a 
coin stamped on one side only, with the irregular 
hollow on the other, neither any having the square 
obverse. All, however rude, have complete reverses; 
so that, admitting the Italian coinage to have been 
derived from the Greek, its origin necessarily belongs 
to the last or complete period of the latter. It fol- 
lows, on this showing, that the former thus connects 
itself in its origin with a probable date. 

It was, however, remarked, in the preceding lec- 
ture, that although the reverse square had been re- 
tained in a degree among the parent states of Greece, 
until the reign of Amyntas, about four hundred 
years B.C., the complete reverse had been adopted 
in the Grecian colonies of the west, at least a cen- 
tury earlier, as exemplified in the coins of Gelo, of 
Syracuse, B.C. 490; so that the final improvement 
would hence appear to belong to the colonies, who 
thus anticipated the parent states,—the coins of 
Sicily and Magna Grecia being, as a whole, superior 
in execution and design to those of Macedon before 
Philip, and to those of any other continental states 
of Greece, not excepting Athens, at any subsequent 
period. (The beautiful incused coins of Magna 
Grecia, offering the same figure, depressed on one 
side and raised on the other, which also bespeak a 
distinct progress of art, were likewise alluded to on 
the former occasion.) 

Admitting, therefore, the Romans to have received 
the art from the Etruscans, (with whom they had 
many devices in common,) and these again from the 
Grecian colonies in the south of Italy ; (admitting 
also the coins of Gelo to furnish the oldest Greek 
reverses,) it would follow, that the Etruscan and 
Roman coinage was posterior to the age of Gelo and 
the beginning of the fifth century B.C., and _ this, 
although we may not possess any of the earliest Ro- 
man or Etruscan coins. 

But this will not agree with the statement of Pliny, 
to whom we are indebted for the best general in- 
formation of the Roman coinage, that it originated 
with Servius Tullius, (B.C. 577—533,) nor with that 
of Suidas and Cedrenus who raise it to the age of 
Numa, (B.C. 714—671,) not even if we adopt the 
curtailed chronology_of Newton, who, although he 
reduces the times o Roman kings from 244 to 
119 years, leaves the consular era where he found it, 
(in the year B.C. 508,) the question is therefore in- 
volved in chronological difficulties.” 











* Let it be remarked, that as we may not possess any of 
the earliest Roman or Etruscan coins, neither are we cer- 
tain that we possess any of those with the earliest colonial 
reverses of the Greeks, or that the coins of Gelo offer the 
firstexamples. It is on the Grecian Continent and Islands, 
and in the States of Asia Minor, and not among the Colo- 
nies in Italy, that the progressive steps of coinage are 
chiefly discernible. Adopting M. Mionnet’s collection of 
sketches for a criterion, the oldest examples of the latter 
offer either the incused or complete reverses, although some 
traces of the Grecian progress appear in the coins of Sicily. 
The incused reverses of Magna Grecia assure us of a dis- 
tinct coll 1 prog: to pl in the West, while 
there is no evidence to impugn the assertion of Pliny, that 
the Roman coinage ascends to the 6th century B.C, 








The earliest Roman coin was the As librajjs 
weighing a pound of brass or copper. It is described 
by Pliny as having on it the form of a bull, a ram, a 
boar or sow; and hence, according to Pliny ang 
Plutarch, the name pecunia for money, from pecus 
cattle. The coins having the head of the bifronted 
Janus, with the prow of a ship on the reverse, arp 
supposed by many numismatists to be the next jy 
antiquity.* 

These earliest Roman coins were not struck, like 
those of the Greeks, but cast ; an art hence not de 
rived from Greece, and therefore most probably bor. 
rowed from the Etruscans, (and resulting from the 
greater quantity and ponderosity of the pieces of 
metal to be manufactured). As the As diminished 
in size, the Grecian mode was however adopted, and 
it was no longer cast, but struck. This reduction was 
gradual until the time of the first Punic War, (B,C, 
263,) when it became reduced from a pound to two 
ounces; and still further to one ounce of brass dur. 
ing the second Punic War. 

The coined divisions of the As libralis appear to 
have quickly followed the first issue of that coin, 
these being founded on the original weight of twelve 
ounces. They consisted of the Semis, or half As, 
the Quincunx, the Triens, the Quadrans, the Sextan 
the Uncia, each denomination having globules ind. 
cating the parts of the As, examples of all which 
are extant. 

As the As diminished in weight, larger denomi- 
nations were struck. Those extant consist of the As, 
the Dupondius or double As, the Tripis or Tri. 
pondius, the Quadrus of four Asses, and the Decus 
containing ten Asses. 

It is evident that the As and its parts were origi. 
nally regulated by the weight, so that the Italian 
currency was at first nothing more than pieces of 
copper of known weight fixed by authority. The 
denomination became nominal by the reduction of 
size for convenience, so that money hence became 
the representative of value only, whereas the quantity 
was originally included.t 

Such was the original standard of value in Italy, 
while in Greece, the original representative was 
silver,a proposition which the fact of the silver being 
the only material of the earliest Grecian coins, ren. 
ders self-evident. Copper was not coined by the 
states of Greece until several centuries after the use 
of silver money—the oldest copper coins of Athens 
not ascending higher than the year B.C. 400, al- 
though we find copper money attributed to Gelo of 
Syracuse, a century earlier. 

The earliest Roman coinage of silver, on the con- 
trary, does not, according to Pliny, ascend higher 
than A.U.C. 485, (B.C. 268), while in the original type 
of the denarius the Romans appear to have followed 
the Sicilians.|| The original denarius did not exceed 





* As, however, these last offer retrograde Etruscan in- 
scriptions, and, admitting as above, the Romans to have 
borrowed the art from the Etruscans—these reasons, in con- 
nexion with the alleged claims of Numa, would lead to an 
inference of their superior antiquity. 

t These d inations ded, at least nominally, to 
the number of the twelve unci or ounces contained in the 
original As; and the Quincus, the Septunx, the Bes, the 
Dodrans, and the Deunx, ining respectively five, 
seven, eight, nine, and eleven ounces, are mentioned by 
ancient writers; and likewise the Dextans of ten unce, 
which clearly identifies itself with the Decus above men- 
tioned. Eckhel has therefore constructed a table in which 
these and the p ding d inations are combined into 
an ascending series, and identified with the older de- 
scending series of the As libralis and its uncial divisions— 
thereby proving that the more recent and larger denomina- 
tions adapted to the As when reduced to an ounce, were a 
mere inversion of the As libralis and its parts. 

t Hence the name 4s, or piece of brass, (from Es) was, 
like the Hebrew Shekel or weight, continuec after it had 
received the form of a coin. F 

|| Thus the R whose age originally consisted of 
copper, derived their silver money from the Greeks 0 
Sicily ; whereas it is equally mavifest from what precedes, 
that the Greeks of Sicily, whose money, in common with 
that of the parent country, consisted originally of silver, 
derived their copper coinage from Italy. : 

But, at the same time with the evidence of this last- 
mentioned importation, the first complete Greek silver 
reverses appear, and both in the coins of the same prince, 
Gelo, a century before either copper money or reverses 
were known in Greece. Yet we know of no Italian or 
any other copper money without reverses. This leads to 
an obvious question—where did the reverses of Sicily ori- 
ginate, but in the copper coin of Italy?—fabricated more- 
over after a method very different from the silver coin of 
Greece, being cast, and not struck, as above. This com- 
plete copper money was, besides, as old as Servius, and 
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ee —— _ 
ip weight the eighty-fourth part of a pound of silver. 
yet it was valued at ten Asses librales (or eight hun- 
dred and forty times its weight in copper.}) 

The figures at first impressed on the silver coinage 
of Rome, were those of the gods, principally their 
tutelar divinity, Roma, and of heroes or famous cities 
on one side, and on the other bigated or quadrigated 
cars of the Dioscurior of Victory variously expressed. 
These devices varied in time according to the fancy 
of the moneyers, and the coins having then formed 
a distinct class denominated by medallists the Con- 
gular, (their origin and issue belonging to the period 
of the consular government). During the same age 
the Romans had likewise gold denarii, the value of 
which was about twenty-four times that of the silver. 

Thus far the Roman coinage was generally of a 
mde character, although there are many exceptions 
well executed. 

With the imperial age, a progressive improvement 
jsmanifest. ‘Time forbad the lecturer from entering 
fully into the denominations and value of the impe- 
rial coittage. He therefore limited himself princi- 

ly to a description of the imperial copper coins, 
and the classification of the series by medallists. 

The coinage in question has been classed by 
numismatists under the head of large, middle, and 
snall brass, which may be compared with our penny, 
halfpenny, and farthing ; although the arrangement 
depends more upon the size of the head impressed on 
them, than on the breadth or thickness of the metal. 

The large brass series contains authentic likenesses 
of most of the emperors till the time of Gallienus, 
representations of remarkable edifices, &c. The 
middle brass, commonly called bronze, likewise fur- 
nishes many curious illustrations of the Roman 
history, and the small series is useful for similar pur- 
poses; the latter being rare until the times of Vale- 
rian and Gallienus, when it becomes common with 
the decline of the large brass series. 





even as Numa, if history is to be credited; and the facts 
mentioned certainly support history herein. 

We thus find a distinct medium of exchange, a distinct 
method of fabrication, with distinct results of art, together 
with a totally distinct standard of value in Greece and 
Italy, and all this anterior to the 5th century before the 
Christian era. But when these facts are combined with 
the distinct and advanced arts of Italy in other respects, 
the conclusion seems irresistible that Italy, although it may 
have taken the hint, did not immediately derive its first 
coinage from Greece, and that a similar necessity caused 
the one race to cast their pound of brass, which led the 
other to stamp their silver button, both independently of 
each other, however they may afterwards have recipro- 
cally interchanged their artsand media; while no evidence 
appears to impugn the claims of Phidon to be esteemed 
the first issuer of comed money. 

That the early Italians did not bring the art of coining 
from their primitive settlements in the East, appears from 
their totally different medium of commerce, and from the 
absolute non-existence of any Oriental coinage that does not 
immediately derive itself from Greece: for we know, from 
the highest authority, that the currency of South-western 
Asia consisted of weighed lumps of uncoined silver from the 
tiwe of Abraham until long after the coined money had 
been current in Italy. We also know that the Oriental 
equivalent was that of Greece, (coionized as it was from 
those parts of Asia where silver was the medium of ex- 
change), until first stamped by Phidon. This leads to an 
interesting question on the relative periods of the arrival of 
the colonies from Asia, in Greece, and Italy, and on the 
nineral productions of these countries in the first ages. The 
Pheenicians opened gold mines in the island of lhoesus, 
according to Herodotus, lib. vi. They were visited by that 

torian. 

The medium of Greece, in effect, represents that of the 
East, the medium of Italy that of the West, in those times. 
Both were reduced to coinage by different processes, and 
with different results—applicable in the one case to a 
quarter of an ounce, and in the other to a pound of metal. 

+ This appears from the statement of Pliny, which ap- 
plies to the period before it was reduced in weight, (A.U.C. 
485, being the fifth year previously to the first Punic 
War,) and so Eckhel understands it. The relative value of 
the metals is thus decisive on the question why copper 
became the staple equivalent in Italy. This relative value 
(i.e. of silver compared with copper) appears to have been 
at least fourteen times as great as in the present age. 

The contrast which the East offers to this state of things 
is too remarkable to be overlooked. We have already seen 
that silver was the dium of - In the 
teign of Solomon it was “‘ in Jerusalem as stones,”’ 1 Kings, 
x. 27, 2 Chron. 1. 15. Brass was, on the other hand, used 
la the fabrication of the vessels, ils, and or of 
the Temple, which we should suppose would rather have 
been formed from the precious metals, did we not learn 
from Ezra, viii. 27, that “ fine copper” was “ precious as 
gold.” The enormous amount of silver which, as we learn 
from Herodotus, was paid into the Persian treasury by the 
tributary satrapies, compared with the brazen armour with 
which Homer clothes his heroes, will add further light to a 
Question already radiant with perspicuity. 











The medallions struck at Rome, and in the pro- 
vinces, at the commencement of the reigns of the 
emperors, or on other occasions, likewise form an 
important historical series. These were struck by 
the Greeks in particular, as memorials of gratitude or 
flattery. Many appear to have been issued as pattern 
pieces, and these abound after the time of Maximin, 
with the “tres monet” on the reverse, They are 
apparently intended as specimens of art, for presents 
from the mint-master to the emperor, or from the 
emperor to his friends. The best of them are of 
brass, and are little worn, from not being in common 
circulation. They are hence highly valued, and the 
more so in consequence of their scarcity and beauty 
of design. Those from Julius Cesar to Hadrian, 
besides, are much suspected, and the few genuine of 
this period are hence only to be found in the choicest 
cabinets, 

The imperial silver series is likewise of high value 
and interest, and of various sizes. Much of it, how- 
ever, is of base metal, more particularly the coins of 
patina or pot metal, struck in Egypt. The common 
imperial series of gold coins also forms a class of 
great beauty and perfection. 

Mr. Williams proceeded to remark on an advan- 
tage which the Roman coinage possesses over the 
Greek. The latter possesses comparatively little 
general historical value, the devices of the cities 
where struck being, for the most part, as uniform as 
the portraits of the kings on the regal series. The 
Roman imperial coins, on the other hand, in addi- 
tion to their individual characters and interest, pos- 
sess a general historical interest, in consequence of 
being, for the most part, struck to commemorate 
remarkable events. The difficulties of history are, 
consequently, cleared up by these contemporary re- 
cords, which are so complete until the time of Con- 
stantine, that histories have been compiled from 
them. They form the most authentic data in the 
Roman annals—the years of the consular and tribu- 
nitian offices held by the emperors appearing in the 
front, and on the reverse representations of the events 
whose dates are expressed on the other side. 

The coins of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 
are remarkable for this, and for the accurate data 
which are thereby supplied to history, by which the 
mistakes of chroniclers are often corrected. 

Among the description of events commemorated, 
are the departure of the emperors on expeditions, 
their successes and returns, their munificence to pro- 
vinces wasted by famine, &c., as in the case of 
Hadrian’s visit to Britain, A.D. 121. 

Conquered provinces are represented in a pleasing, 
and often poetical manner,as in the weeping “ Judaa 
capta” of the coins of Vespasian and Titus; and 
universal peace is symbolized by the closed temple 
of Janus on medals of Nero, with the legend, “ Pace 
Populo Romano terre marique parta, Janum clusit.t 

The death and consecration of emperors and em- 
presses are depicted, and their virtues and other 
attributes beautifully personified. Happiness, hope, 
abundance, security, piety, modesty, are poetically 
represented, together with the different countries of 
the world, and the provinces of the empire. 

Even naturalists may derive advantage from the 
study of these coins—those struck on the occasion of 
the secular games, as the coins of Philip, represent- 
ing various animals, some of which appear to be 
now unknown. 

Accurate portraits of persons of historical emi- 
nence are represented, so that busts may be referred 
to their owners by the agency of medals; together 
with representations of buildings now in ruins, as 
they originally stood, as triumphal arches, temples, 
&e.; so that the poct, the painter, and the archi- 
tect, derive no less advantage than the historian. 

The finest coins and medallions are of the period 
from Nerva to Pertinax ; and those having Greek 
inscriptions are inferior to those with Latin, during 
this interval. 





+ An excellent « tary on the amphibi and uni- 
versal character of Janus, as god of the land and sea, which 
appeared in our last number. 

Let us here direct the attention of our readers to the 
complete description of these inestimable illustrations of 
history, which are to be found chronologically arranged, in 
Captain Smyth's ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of a Cabinet of 
Roman Imperial large ‘Brass Medals,’ and in Mr. Aker- 

Rare and | 








man’s‘ Descriptive Catalogue of nedited Roman 
Coins.” 





We now arrive at the decline of the art: from 
the age of Constantine, there was a rapid decline in 
execution, the effects of which became conspicuous 
in the time of Theodosius. A further decline is ob- 
servable in the time of Justinian; while under Phocas 
and the succeeding Greek emperors, the coinage be- 
comes wretched. The latter furnished the types of 
the European coinage during the Middle Ages, of 
which nothing can be worse than the workmanship. 
The English coins, from the Saxon times, till the 
reign of Henry VII., may be adduced in proof. 

The revival which succeeded this decline, may be 
dated from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when Vittori Pisano, a painter of Verona, gave the 
first impulse to it by producing medals with por- 
traits; and towards the end of that century, fine 
papal medals were issued, many of them being design- 
ed by eminent painters. Raphael, Julio Romano, and 
other equally eminent artists, were thus employed. 
The European coinage thus gradually revived, as 
exemplified by the English coins of Henry VII. and 
VIII. and their successors, which, though far inferior 
to the ancient, show a decided improvement in the 
more recent. The improvement, thenceforward, has 
continued, until the medals of Hamerain, Simon, 
and Dacier, &c., followed by those of our own 
times, including the present productions of British 
artists, are not inferior to those of ancient art. 

Mr. Williams concluded by the display of between 
one and two thousand admirable sulphur casts, illus- 
trative of every stage and epoch of coinage connected 
with his lecture.* 

ng our last report, p. 803, col. 1, line 1, for “ The” read 

He.—lIn the last line but one, for “‘ Java,” read Javan.— 
In col. 2, note +, for “ for Romulus and for Athzwna,” read 
Jrom Romulus and from Athena.) 





Westminster Mepicat Society.—Dr. Charles 
J. Williams, President, in the chair.—The first 
meeting of this Society was held on Saturday the 
21st ult., when some observations were made by Dr. 
J. Johnson on the salutary influence of alum in 
recent dissection wounds, a notice of which was taken 
in our last number under the head of * Miscellanea.’ 

At the second meeting of Saturday last, Mr. F. H. 
Thomson was elected President, and Dr. Chowne 
Vice President. 

The attention of the Society was drawn to the 
nature of the composition of German wax candles, 
by Mr. Scott, who considered the matter of so much 
importance to the public health, as to require the 
immediate consideration of the medical world. It 
appeared from the observations of the different 
speakers, that on the first introduction of these par- 
ticular candles into the market, Mr. Everitt, after a 
most careful analysis, discovered four grains of pure 
metallte arsenic in each candle; but recently, the 
competition had arrived to such a pitch, that no less 
than one drachm of arsenic was stated by Mr. Scott 
to be found in each candle,—that is, in the proportion 
of 1 to 28, 

The President and other members, who joined in 
the discussion, highly deprecated their use, and con- 
sidered that the evolution of so large a quantity of 
arsenious acid into the atmosphere by the use of 
these candles, must, as a matter of course, be highly 
detrimental to the public health; and that, as 
chapels, theatres, and other public buildings, were 
about to be lighted by these means, it was necessary 
that this Society should thus express their conviction 
of their deleterious quality. Mr. Costello strongly 
urged a representation to government on the pro- 
priety of establishing a well regulated medical police, 
and complained, in very forcible language, of the 
languor of our constituted authorities on all matters 
connected with medicine, in reference, more espe- 
cially, to our municipal arrangements, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Entomological Society ..........+.... Eight, P.M. 
Horticultural Society .........++++.T wo. 
Architectural Society...........+.+.+ Eight. 
Society of Arte .....ccccesccseccceed P- Seven. 
Medico-Botanical Society .......... bight. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society.........-4 p-» Eight. 
Zoological Society..........++- p- Eight. 


Mon. 


Tues. 





Web. 





* In reference to the coin having the inscription read by 
Sir W. Betham, MOC and BAC, we find, on reference to 
Eckhel and Mionnet, that these writers read the inscrip- 
tions direct, KAM, and the same on both sides, referring 
the coins bearing to Camars, in Etruria. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
On Monday. 


The grand Historical Play of CARACTACUS, the 
Music by M. W. Balfe. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, (In Two Acts) GUY MANNERING; after which 
a New Drama, in Two Acts. called THE PAROLE OF HO- 
NOUR; and THE POOR SOLDIER. 

On Monday, MACBETH; and other Entertainments. 

by ~ HE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO; with other Enter- 

ainments. 

Wednesday, ROB ROY MACGREGOR; after which TRA 
DIAVOLO. wat 





Drury Lane was closed last evening, and will be 
closed again this evening, to give better opportunities 
for the preparations for Monday, on which night will 
be produced a play, to be called * Caractacus.’ The 
piece is an alteration, by Mr. Planché, from Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘ Bonduca.” We must leave the play 
to speak for itself on Monday night; but we have 
heard that the scenery, dresses, and processions will 
be so splendid and so extensive, as to throw even 
* The Jewess’ into the shade. 





Haymarxet.— We have heard such good reports 
concerning Mr. Ranger, who is enacting a French- 
man at this house, that we regret having been 
hitherto prevented from seeing him. We hope to be 
able to do so by next week. 





Avetput.—One of those extraordinary efforts of 
mechanical invention and execution, in which the 
mechanist and the carpenter build round the author, 
and make him safe, however he may have exposed 
himself to danger, and which are peculiar to this the- 
atre, was produced, with immense success, on Monday 
last. It is entitled, ‘ Valsha, or the Slave Queen;’ and, 
as it is called “historical,” we shall not venture 
to question its accuracy;—the limited knowledge 
we have of history does not permit us to follow it 
into its details, and we think it best, therefore, to say 
nothing: by silence, we modestly confess our igno- 
rance—by talking, we might ostentatiously expose it. 
Mrs. Yates’s excellent acting scattered fire over the 
dialogue, which was, however, too cold and damp to 
burn. We never yawned through a duller piece, and 
never woke up to more splendid and effective scenery. 
The dialogue was the night which brought drowsy 
slumbers, but not refreshing sleep—the scenery was 
the brilliant morning, which we hailed with joy, and 
thankfulness that the night was over. We may say, 
that so admirable a scene as the last, both as to de- 
sign and execution, has rarely, if ever, been pre- 
sented either on the English or foreign stage. The 
wonderful effect of vastness which is produced in the 
small space available for the purpose, must really be 
seen to be credited. Mr. and Mrs. Yates were both 
called for at the end, and had the boisterous, but 
heartfelt honours, of the Adelphi audience, showered 
thick and three-fold upon them. 








MISCELLANEA 

Railroads in Austria—By the Augsburg Gazette, 
we are informed, that the Austrian government has 
at length resolved on executing a double project of 
vast utility to its Italian possessions—that of esta- 
blishing two railroads; one from Vienna to Trieste, 
and the other from Venice to Milan. A regular 
weekly steam-boat communication is already esta- 
blished between Trieste and Venice, and this station 
will receive an adequate augmentation of its efficiency 
when the railroads are finished. The railroad from 
Venice to Milan is to be subdivided into three branch 
lines: the first, sixty-two leagues in length, will inter- 
cept the whole Lombard Venetian kingdom; the 
second, about the same length, will traverse Mantua, 
Lodi, the Milanese and the whole of lower Italy; 
and the third, sixty-four leagues in extent, will tra- 
verse the rich vicinity of the Lake of Guarda, and 
pass the great towns of Brescia, Padua, Vicenza, and 
Verona. 

Fossils from Oran.—At the sitting of the French 
Institute of October 9th, M. Duvernoy read a paper 
on several fossil teeth, received from Oran, and pre- 
sented fragments of osseous arenaccous deposit from 
that region. He observed, that this fragment con- 
firmed the existence of similar deposits on the Afri- 
can and European shores of the Mediterranean. It 
contained osseous remains which were too mutilated 
to enable him to distinguish what animals they be- 
longed to; a fragment of a tooth evidently belonging 


to a ruminating animal ; and several isolated teeth 
belonging to fishes. The white rock in which these 
teeth are found, belongs to the superior part of the 
second tertiary layer, formed, says M. Rozet, of 
coarse calcareous materials, showing themselves at 
the surface of the soil, through the whole extent of 
the plain to the south and west of Oran. The infe- 
rior part of this layer is composed of calcareous 
chalky beds, alternating with beds of yellow schistus 
sandy marl. There are above two banks, a yard in 
thickness, situated at a small distance from one an- 
other, and composed of very white schistus marl, in 
which incomplete skeletons of fossils are very nume- 
rous. It is remarkable that all the fossil skele- 
tons of fishes examined by M. Agassiz, at Algiers, 
belong to one single species, the Alosa elongata, as if 
whole shoals of this fish, like the herring of our times, 
had been involved in one common catastrophe. 
Teeth only, detached from the skeleton, without any 
fragment of the latter, have been discovered in the 
upper part of this second layer, and M. Duvernoy 
considers the greater part as having belonged to the 
genera Chrysophris and Sargus. 

House Painting.—A very simple method has lately 
been adopted to render the surface of paint perfectly 
smooth, and eradicate the brush marks, It is done 
by a small roller covered with cloth or felt, about 
eight inches long and two inches diameter, worked 
in an iron frame on pivots, similar to the common 
garden roller. The flatting coat by this method is 
made beautifully even, and looks exceedingly well. 

Working in Mosaic.—A clever artist, who has been 
studying this art at Rome, has just finished a copy 
of the Transfiguration, after Raphael. The art, 
which has very much fallen into decay, is likely to 
be revived in Russia, a school having been established, 
at which it is to be exclusively taught, and the 
expense of which is to be defrayed by the govern- 
ment. The work in question has been presented to 
the emperor. 

Temperature of the Earth.—The whole of northern 
Siberia presents the singular phenomenon, that, even 
in the hottest season, the soil remains frozen from a 
certain depth downwards, differing according to the 
latitude, and other local circumstances, and that the 
thickness of this frozen stratum is so considerable in 
the more easterly places, as for instance, at Jakutzk, 
that its bottom has not yet been reached. Gmelin 
relates that in the archives at Jakutzk, he found an 
account of an inhabitant of that town having, at the 
beginning of the last century, together with some 
Jakuters, contracted to sink a well, and that when 
they had reached the depth of ninety feet, finding 
the earth still frozen, they refused to fulfil their 
engagement. Some philosophers have considered 
this contradictory to the supposition that the interior 
of the earth is in the state of fusion. But from the 
following account it will %e seen that, in those frozen 
strata, the general phenomenon of an increase of 
temperature with the depth is not wanting, and that 
by continuing the work, they have arrived at a tem- 
perature which leaves no doubt that they are not far 
from the lower limits of the frozen soil, and that 
water, the object of their undertaking, is not far dis- 
tant. An article from St. Petersburg, in the Berlin 
news of the 24th February 1832, states that at Ja- 
kutzk, in Siberia, the earth, even in the hottest summer, 
only thaws to about the depth of three feet. Hitherto 
all attempts to discover the thickness of the frozen 
strata beneath, have been fruitless. Since the year 
1830, one of the inhabitants of Jakutzk has been 
engaged in sinking a well, by which means it may, 
perhaps, be ascertained. In the same year the 
workmen reached the depth of seventy-eight feet 
below the surface, but still found no water. In the 
year 1831, they reached ninety feet, and were still in 
the frozen soil. The work is still in progress, and 
there seems no doubt of their attaining their object, 
for the thermometer, which showed 18°.5, a few feet 
below the surface, rises, when sunk to the bottom of 
the well, to 29°.75.—Bischoff, in Edin. Phil. Journ, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is somewhat unreasonable, perhaps, to expect that our 
readers should remember pleasantries five years old, as 
readily as ourselves. When, last week, we alluded to a 
Parisian traveller, who, according to his own testimony, 
was knighted and ordained as a preacher in our columns, 
(Athenzum, No. 270, Review of Clayton’s Narrative,) we 
ha¢ no intention of annoying the clergyman of that name. 
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a.M. 
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OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The 
FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of this Society for the 
SESSION 1837-8, will be held atits Apartments, 21, Regent-street, 
St. James’s, on MONDAY, the 13th instant, at 9 o'clock, p.w.— 
On the same day will be published Part II. Vol. VII. of the 
SC ICIETY’S JOURNAL. 
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Members, and Student Members, are hereby inform 

thatthe OPENING CONVERSAZIONE for the Session 1837 a 
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Architectural Society, WM. GRELLIER, Hon. See, 
35, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


TO STUDENTS IN ARCHITECTURE AND CIVIL 
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as a single letter, on application to Mr, Bull, the Librarian, 19, 
Holles-street, four doors from Cavendish-square. 




















Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

BOOKS IN QUIRES, BOARDS, AND BOUND. 
STEREOTYPE AND COPPER PLATES, REMAINDERS, &e, 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22. Fleet-street, on MON- 

AY, November 6, and two following Days; including : 
the Stereotype and Steel Plates, with Remain- 
ing Stock of Hinton’s History and ‘Tc Tay hy of America, 
2 vols.—The Copperplates and Stock of Breton’s China, Knight's 
Pomona, Goldicutt’s Pompeii, Natle’s Paris, Abbott's Rome, 
Willyam’s Egypt—The Stereotype Plates of Booth’s Discount 
Tables, and of several popular Theological Books, many copies 
of Standard Works, &c. : ‘ 
j Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the 
Rooms. 
*,* Valuations of every description of property made for the 
payment of the Probate Duty, and for other purposes. 


Valuable Books.—Two capital Gothic Oak Bookcases, richly 


carved. 

TAN : ‘ a r 
R. EVANS will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his House, No. 93, Pall Mall, on FRIDAY NEXT, No- 
vember 3, and three following days, a valuable COLL ION 
of BOOKS, and two richly-carved Gothic Oak Bookcases. 
Amongst the books are Purchas’s Pilgrims, 5 vols. 1625—Shak- 
speare’s Plays, 9 vols.—Boydell’s splendid edition, plates—Philo- 
sophical Transactions at Large, from the commencement in 
1665 to 1823 inclusive, 123 vols.—Buffon, Histoire Naturelle des 
Oiseaux, 10 vols. best edition, plates, beautifully coloured, fine 
copy in Veau Fauve, Paris, 1770—Drury's Natural History of 
Insects, 3 vols. coloured plates—Latham’s Natural History of 
Birds, 9 vols. plates coloured—Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus 
Rerum Transtatell by Trevisa, imprinted by Berthelet, 153— 
Ducange Glossarium Mediz et Intima Latinitatis, 10 vols. best 
edition—A very good collection of Mathematical and Scientific 
Books—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 12 vols. &c. &c. 




















Mr. EVANS is Preparing for immediate Sale. - 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
Consigned from Italy, F 

Including Mart1ratis ErrgramMata, first edi- 
tion, extraordinarily rare, and unquestionably one of the rarest 
of all the First Editions of the Classics, on/y three other copies are 
known, one in the Royal Library at Paris, one in the Grand 
Duke’s Library at Florence (wanting a leaf), and the third in 
Earl Spencer’s Library. ‘This Copy has three leaves most won- 
derfully supplied by a Manuscript Fac-simile.—Lucani Phar- 
salia, most beautiful manuscript of the l4th century, upon 
vellum. The first page is richly decorated, and the Arms of the 
Family of Moncenigo, of Venice, are painted on it.—PENTA- 
TEUCHCs et ali Bibliorum Partes. Hebraice, a most beautiful 
manuscript of the lth century, admirably written, the Capitals 
sainted in gold and colours.—PENTATEUCHUS ILEBR AICE, cum 
*araphrasi Chaldaica Onkelosi, et Commentario Rabbi Salo- 
monis Jarchi, printed upon vellum. Van Praet says only 4 
Copies are known, Ulyssip. 1491. Machazor, seu Judaicarum 
Precum Breviaram, 2 parts in 1 vol. printed on vellum. The 
only Copy of both Parts cited by Van Praet is that of De Rossi, 
Soncini. 1486.—An Autograph Letter of Tasso, in which he 
speaks of his Jerusalem.—Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, extremely 
rare, not mentioned by Panizzi, 8vo. Ven. Sisto. 1526, and many 
other Rare, Cur‘ous, and Valuable Books, 





Also, 
The VALUABLE and CURIOUS LIBRARY 
Of the late WILLIAM COMBES, Esq. of Henley, 
Including many Rare and Curious Articles in Old 
English Poetry, Plays, and English Literature—Holy Bible, by 
Bytes Coverdale, first edition, extremely rare, 1535—Miss 
re. &e. 


The VALUABLE TOPOGRAPHICAL and 
MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 





No. 409 is now reprinted. 


Of the late WILLIAM BENTHAM, Esq. F.S.A. & F.L.S. 
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TAW PUPIL IN FRANCE.—A Younc GeEn- 
TLEMAN intended for Parliament or the Profession, would 
received by an English Barrister practisi ing at} Paris, upon the 
terms.—Apply to Messrs. Saunders & Benning, Law Book- 
ok 43, Fleet-street. 


§ JUNIOR CLERK—A YOUTH of respect- 
able Connexions, who writes a go ood hand, wishes for a 
§iTUATION in a MERCHANT" 'S OFFICE in the © ity. Salary 
po object for the first year. Letters (post paid) to be addressed 
to Z, 150, Fleet-street. 








TO SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 
GENTLEMAN, of regular habits, may be 


accommodated with a comfortable and genteelly FUR- 
*isHED FIRST FLOOR, in a small quiet Family, where there 
sreno children. Terms, 4s. per week, linen and attendance in- 
duded.—Apply at No. 23, M yddelton-street, St. John-street- 


road. 

- . TION 
KIDD’ POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 
e W. KIDD begs to inform Book-Collectors, and the 
Public, generally, at the East end _ of the Town, that he has 
appointed N : M. Crark, of 19, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 
row, City Sot ‘ior the sale ofall his Rods LAR Pu BLICATIONS; 

which need not, henceforward, be answered “Out of Print,’ 
ge. &e. by the City Booksellers tto me m9 aa as heretofore. 

7, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, Nov. 4 


TO ARTISTS, TOURRTS Sip ADSTIRERS OF THE 
ARLOUR’S PORTABLE SKETCHING. 


CASE, or Del t fidently recommended to the 
notice of all ee | mere to the Science of Drawing, as 
being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all other 
instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of sketching. 
The Sketching-case may be held in the hand, and a correct 
drawing made of any object or landscape, or it may be attached 
toa table i in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
smple in its management, and does not exceed in size the 
common sketching book. 

Manufactured for the Patentee by Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheap- 
side; may be had also of Smith & Warner, Marylebone-street 
Piccadilly ; Jones & Son, Opticians, Charing-cross; and at all 
other Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. Ladies and Gentle- 
men who have the Camera Lucida, may have the Delineator 
affixed to their own stem. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
a mane TY COMPANY, 9, ee place, Blackfriars 
Established in 182 

The leading features of this Office aoe 

Aslow rates of premium for ordinary risks as is consistent with 
safety and security. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or in any other way most suitable to their 
circumstances and convenience. 

Officers in the Army and Navy are charged the ordinary rates 
until called into active, colonial, or foreign service ; when an 
increased rate is required in proportion to the specific risk in- 
carred; Or assurers may take out at once policies to cover all 
risks at an even additional rate. 

Persons afflicted, or who are going beyond the limits of the 
Continent of Europe, are likewise assured at moderate premiums. 

The rates for short assurances, more especially to enable 
Equitable policy holders to secure the 1840 bonus, are very low 

spectuses and all requisite information may be sitainel 
atthe Office. Proposals can be passed easy. 
M. SAWARD, Secretary. 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 10, me Temporary Office, 10, Chan- 


cery-lane. 
e Right PA. “the ‘Earl of Devon 
Tee Baht an “Lord Lynd- Th hw Hon. Sir Herbert 


The ight Hon. the Vice-Chan- Willan Wingfield, Esq. 
cellor. 

















ee 
. C. L. Keene, Esa 

} W. Lyon, 

Basil Monta: eg Qc. 
wis x S. Parker, Hea. 

F. Sekine. 5 at Oc. 

é * Swanston, Esq. Q.C 
Meaburn T atham, Esq. 
John Tyrrell, Esq. 


Mr. Serjt. Adams. 
Geo. L. Baker, Esq. 
ow h Bigg, Esq 

JAR. Chichester, Esq. 
Charles Clarke, Esq. 
James Currie, Esq. 
Mr, Serjt. Goulburn. 
Sir Wiliam Horne, Q.C. 
ates ouines, Esq. Ec war White, pa 
John Igguiden, Esq. homas Wing, E 

Annual! Ratesfor Assuring £100 for whole of Life. 


Age. | 25 | 3S | 45 55 | 6 








Premium.|2 1 11213 7/312 7|5 7 01813 2 


This Society grants Assurances upon the Lives of Persons in every 
Rank or Profession, wheresoever resident, upon moderate Terms. 
At Ages under 45 years the Premiums are lower than those com- 
monly required. “Four-fifths of the Profits are divided among the 
Assured. T. R. EDMONDS, Actuary. 








Just published 
HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


Con 
1. Parties and the Ministry. 
2. Willis on Reed Organ jives, Speaking Machines, &c. 
& Works of Miss Sedgwick 
t Armand Carre 
5. Mrs. Trollope : “Evange lical Clergy. 
6, Italian Literature since 1830. 
7. Works of Theodore Hook, Esq. 
8. History of Hanover. 
9%. Congregational Dissenters. 
Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS. 
The following, a other jenpertent pebiccts. 5 are discussed in 
h NOVEMBER NUMBER 
ae BRIT ISII MA GAZIN VE and MONTHLY 
GISTER of RELIG pou 4 and ECCLESIASTICAL 
INFORMATION: DOCUME 
he Tithe Commutation ap. Acts—the Charch 
te jales—Convocation—Fox’s Acts and Monuments—Schism— 
_ommerci ial Education—Church Aceommodation—Mr. Perce- 
aland the Record—Publications of Banns—Week Day Congre- 
gations— Marri: ages by Act of Parliament—Use of the word 
pilter’ ‘—the Dublin Review—the Ecclesiastical Historians— 
p 'sposal of Higher Church Preferment ; 3 it contains also Sacred 
‘vetry—C orrespondence & Sixteen Reviews of New Books—Do- 
paents—Miscellanea—U peer, 4 Intelligence—Ordinations— 
‘Telerments —Appointments — Cl Deceased—Births—Mar- 
Tages, and a aay of Events of the past Month throughout 
the U ited Kingdom 
J. G. 3 Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
iets Pal Mall: J. Turrill, 250, and T, Clerc Smith, 287, Re- 


ntaining, 





AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, price One Shilling. 

Contains—What ought the Whigs todo? Bya ‘Member ofthe 
arty—Carmen Inaugarale. humbly inscribed to the Committee 
of the Wellington State t ‘he Books of the Season—Terry-Alt 
Tactics, No. III.'The Night Attack; the Boating Excursion— 
Progress of Political Corruption, No. I1.—Hereditary Pensions ; 
Superannuations and Retiring Allowances ; Sinecures—Disco- 
veries in Egypt, by Caviglia—Canada: Standing Armies—Na- 
tional rersus State Education—The ye of the Boudoir 
—The French Electoral System, by O. P. Q.—Poetry, Literary 

Register, &e 
William Tait, > Edinburgh ¢ Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 

and John Cumming, Dub 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Contents. 

1. Life and Writings of Nova- 
is. 

2. Ozanam's English Chancel- 
ors. 

3. The Vaudois. and Roman Schism. 

4. Pugin on Modern and An-| 9. The Irish in America. 
rer jmccsestaatson! Archi- | 10. Oc a hy a a Evi- 


of the 
5. Montale mbert’s St. Eliza-]11. 





No. VI. 
6. The Bible and the Refor- 


mation. 
. English Tourists in Ireland. 
. Perceval’s Peace Offering 


den 
Revi ow of F rene Catholic 
iterature. 
W. Spooner, 377, Strand, London. 
NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
y Henry Coisurn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


By the Author of ‘Random Recollections ofthe Lords and 
Commons,’ * ‘The Great ere &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 





PASCAL BRUNO: " Sicrtian Story. 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo 
“ Mr. Hook deserves the thanks of all readers of romance, for 
introducing to the English public this capital tale of surprise an 
adventure.”’— Atheneum. 
IIlle 
MISS Lanpers NEW NOVEL. 
ETHEL H URCH 
Or, TH iE TWO BRIDES. 
A Story of the Reign of George IT. 3 vols. 
“* Such a record of female sentiment and passion ashas hardly 
been published since the days of Corinne.”— Times. 
NEW WORKS 
Published by Biventy, Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, 


anover-square. 
E* 
II. 
THE LADY ANNABETTA. 


I. 
MR, BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 

By the Author of a * Rosabel,’ 

COUNTR y° 


NEST MALTRAVERS. 
By the Author of * Pelham,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ &c. 
STORIE §; 
A Sequel to ‘ Our Village.’ By Miss MITFORD. 
SOCIET 


1 
Y IN AM 
By Miss a 
MR, BULWER’S ATHENS AND THE ATHENIANS. 


2vo Is 8vo. 
vi. 
TURKEY, GREECE, AND MALTA. 
By ADOLPHUS SLADE, Esza., ‘ones of ‘ Travels in the East.’ 


LL L; 





&e. 


ERICA, 


VI 
THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


econd S 
By the Author of ‘ a Recollections of the Lords and 
mmon 
Vill. 
MEMORIALS OF MRS. HEMANS. 
With Extracts from her Private Letters. 
By H. F. CHORLEY. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
NEW BOOKS ON THE EVE OF 
By Mr. MURRAY. 


HE LIFE, JOURNAL, and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of WILLI! AM, WILUERFORCE. 


4 vols. post 8vo, 
Il. 
THE LIFE._AND_ CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ADMIRAL EARL HOWE. 
Ly Sir JOHN BARROW, Bart. 
With a Portrait, &c. 8vo. 
Ill. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
stated ~ NT ee TESLA aS 
WILKINSO 
Illustrated by 450 2 Woodeuts, and noel other Plates. 
ols. 





PUBLICATION 


THE 


ad 


NQU 
CONCERNING THE iNT ELLECTUAL eewans, 
AND THE INVESTIGATION OF TRU’ 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D., Oxon. <2 Kain, 
kighth Edition. Post svo. 


v. 

TRAVELS IN THE 

LADAKH, 

By Messrs. MOORCROFT eg TRE (BECh,. 
s 2vols. 8vo. we! ee and Plates. 


PANJAB, SHMIR, &c. 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA, come AN,) 
THE PENINSULA OF Ak final 
And along the SiGithe s cf the ReD's s 
y Lieut. WEL ED, F.} 
With Map and other Tote hy 
vil. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HOME TOUR 
Throvgh various Parts of E AND, SCOTLAND, and IRE- 

LAND, incioding the CHANNEL ISLANDS, and ISLE OF 

MAN. By Sir GEORGE HEAD. Post 8vo, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

October, 1837. 


IN 


5 a 8vo. 








This day is Pmees, Pp, one handsome 8vo. graphs iNestrated 
with Two Plates of A nent 
Kentish W riters, x a, ‘e paper, ailia 

IBLIOTI TECA. “GANTEANA : "s Bibliogra- 
phical Account of what has been published on the History. 

Topog: graphy, Ant uities, Customs, and Family Genealogy of 

the COUNTY O ENT, with Biographical } al Notes. 

by 0 OHN RUSSEL 

London: John Russell Smith, 4, Old en: street, Soho; 

and may rie had of all Booksellers. 

*,* A Catalogue of a Valuable Collection of 700 Books and 

Manuscripts on the County of Kent, on sale, may be had gratis. 


e Just paenO and sold by all Booksellers, 
LIVER & BOYD'S PENNY ALMANAC 
and AD, ian hae ll for 1838. _ Handsomely 
printed i LIVE 18mo. and cont ely-printed pages. 


ain 
VER & BOY "D's Ss ‘THREEPENNY 
sMANAC and DAILY REMEMBRANCER for 1838, 
Printed ith a seaueiran type, and containing 72 ‘closely-printed 
pages, royal 18m 
‘o render these Almanacs still more worthy of the very fa- 
vourable fee eption which they experienced on their first appear. 
ance has been the auxious study of the Publishers; and fro 
the new and important features introduced, and the ‘ rregulaus 
care with which all the Lists have been revised, they venture 
to hope that the works, now announced, will be found of even 
greater value than those for 1837. 

Among the very favourable notices with which they were last 
year honoured, the Edinburgh Weekly Journal stated that it was 
surprising how "these books could be prepared at the price for 
which they were offered. man observed, that the neat- 
ness and accuracy with which the Three) manac was 
got up, and the immense quantity of poole information it con- 
tained, would almost incline one to t liof that it was issu 
with a view to Se rather than profit. The Edinburgh 
Chronicle designated them both as vade mecums which should be 
in every body's possession. The Spectator remarked that the 
political Statistics were very full and complete. We have been 
struck with astonishment, wrote the Glasgow Courier, at the mass 
of tabular statement and admirably-arranged information which 
they contain; and the Scottish Guardian acknowleijged that they 
were the fullest, most accurate, and least costly Almanacs in 
small bulk it had met with. For compression and accuracy 
Scots Times could not suppose them capable of being surpassed ; 
and the Glasgow Chronicle said that never such compendia of all 
that is useful to be known had come under its notice. For beauty 
oftypography, for accuracy, usefulness, and cheapness, the Aber= 
deen Observer declared that they were altogether unparalleled. 

“he Perthshire Constitutional characterized them as odels of 
neatness, condensation, accuracy, and cheapness ; an 
Courant had no hesitation in saying that they were the cheapest 
and best of their kind published in Scotlan It was surprisin; 
to the Carlisle Patriot how such a vast quantity of 'goally “er 
information could be afforded at such a small p 
Tyne Mercury affirmed that the publishers had embodied, ie . 
small compass, everything that could be deemed of daily and 
almost hourly use 

About Christmas will be published, 
Oliver & Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac and 
Notions A Repositors fo for 
Trade will C el by Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 








tates 





On November Ist was published, No. VI. o 


f| ‘HE SUBURBAN GARDENER, me VILLA 
COMPANION : 

Comprising the Choice of a Suburban or Villa Residence, or ofa 
Situation on which to form one—the Arrangementand Furnishing 
of the ee a saying ut. Planting, and Culture of the Gar- 
den Ground—and the Management of the Villa Farm, including 
the Dairy and Poultry. The whole adapted for Grounds from 
one Perch to Fifty Acres and upwards in extent—and intended 
for the Instruction of those who know little of Gardening and 
articularly for the Use of Ladies. Il- 
ngravings 

OUDON, a, LS. H.S. &ce. 

Besides original Designs for laying out and planting grounds, 
of various degrees of extent, from afew perches to 50 or 60 acres. 
with analytical and critical remarks on each design, Plans ani 
Views will be given of some of the most celebrate: sma 1 places 
in the Neighbourhood of London, with the Mode of Manage- 
ment, the more remarkable Plants grown, &c.: and ineludin 
also, 16 some cases, the Plan of the House and the Domestic an 

farm ces. Among these will be jected. A the Residence of 

Mrs. Lawrence at Drayton Green ; of the R Thos. Williams 
at Hendon on Ts. Marryatt at Wimbledon; of Thos. 
Longman, Esq. at r Thivnpetesa of the Duke of Bedford at Camb- 
den Hill; of WW! Wells, Esq. at Redleaf, &c.; and, as a conclu- 
sion to the whole, will be given an Itinerary of all the more 
remarkable Suburban Gardens within ten miles of London, 
pointing out their characteristic beauties. 

ty published, jr shiek sro. vol. paige 2, Edition 
Recently published, in 1 thick 8vo. vol. price 3/, a new 
corrected, and we Toad . huadre d of the Plates 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA. OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 
VILLA ARCHITECTURE AND FURNITURE; 
With about 1100 pages of letter-press, and upwards of 2000 
Wood Engravings; cmbrecing designs. of Se 3, ee Parochial 
Farmsertes, Vv 4 ene, owe Publ wo | Parochii 
chools, &e.; includin e Interior 
accom anied by, sAnalytical and ¢ x itieal + illustrative 
of the Principles of Arc yy Science and Taste 
the Designs for I and of Lan niocape 
Gardening, with reference to ‘their Accompaniments ° 
The main object of this Work, is to improve the Dwellings of 
the great mass of Society in the ‘temperate regions of both hemi- 
spheres ; a seconds ary object is, to produce a popular work upon 
a subject which has been hitherto treated in a manner calcu- 
lated rather to repel than to invite the general reader ; and a 
tant apes | is, to render Domestic Architecture a fit study for 


Lad 
THE ARBORETUM = — BRITAN- 


Or, the Hardy Trees and ae of Great Britain, Native and 
vo oh Pictorially and Botanically delineated, and scientifi- 
cally and popularly, in 8vo. Numbers at 2s. be 
completed in 6 thick 8v ve. vols. 3 after which the ‘rice will be 
raised to 3s, 6d. or 4s. a : 

*8'No. XLVILL: was ‘published on November Ist. 

TH E GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, 
and Register of Rural and Domestic Improvement, in 8vo. Num-= 
hers mouthly. Price 1s. 6d. eac 
No. XCII. app reared on the Ist November. 

In every Nu nber of this work for the current year, there is 
an article on the Insects most injurious to Cultivators, by J. O. 
Westwood, Esq., Secretary to the Entomological Society. 

THE ARCHIT ECTURAL MAGAZINE, 
and Journal of Improvement in Architecture, Building, and 
Furnishing, in 8vo. Numbers monthly. ees s. 
‘o. XLV. was published on Nov. 

The object of ‘this -riodical is to co-operate with the ‘ om 
clopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furnis 
ing,” in diffusing rehitectural comforts among all classes, an 
in rendering the Study of Architecture, Furnishing, &c. po 
especially among ies. 

" Londo n: Lopgmap, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


rural Affairs, and more 
lustrated by humerous 
By J.C. LO 
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Just published, in 8vo. 


pric 
N the CLASSIFICATION of ‘the INGAR YE. 
M. ALLEN, M.D., of High Beech, E 
Printed Phos Taylor & Walton, Boohoellers and “Publishers to 
the U oiversity of London, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
the Ist of November was published, No. 2: 
TH E EDINBURGH JOURNALofNAT UR AL 
cuviene oe: ; with the ANIMAL KINGDOM of the BARON 





Price One Shilling. 
Embellished with elegant coloured Fnerevings. 
ith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 


This day i is mre in 1 vol. fe. 8vo, price 5s. cloth lettered, 
INTS to MOTHERS for the Management of 
Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying- 
in Room; with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
with those subjects. 
By THOMAS BULL, 
Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midsitery Institution. 
ondon : Longman, Orme & Co. 


“This d day i is published, loth Edition. price 2s, % “ edg: 8, of 
H NTS. on I ¢ ETT E, 
and the USAGES of SOCIE ee 
BY Aywydc. 

“It is undeniable that there is a great deal of good sense with 
many valuable suggestions regarding manners and conduct in 
these books, particularly in the Code Civil, the American Book, 
and the 5 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, BY Aywy0c, 
whose claims to originality have seoentiy been under the con- 


derptics of the Bench.” — Quarterl, 
London : wha Orme, awn, Crees & Longmans. 


"D MITFORD’S NEW ANNUAL, 


4 NDEN's TABLEAUX; 
r, PIC TURE rit! E SCENES illustrative of NATIONAL 
CHAR Xe TER, BE. ry, and COSTUME, with large and 
beantifully-« ngrave: 
Edited by Miss MIT FORD, Author of ‘ Our V illage,’ &c. &c. 
“An Annual of the same class to which the * Flowers of Love- 
liness’ and * Gems of Beauty’ belong, and it is superior to both in 
its plan My execution,” *— Spectator. 
“The binding is so rich and tasteful as to merit a distinct 
notice." — Atlas 
oo. . splendidly bound in morocco, 2I. 2s. ; IndiaProofs, 
3s 











Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, 
HE AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. 
SIXTEEN LARGE and BEAUTIFUL_ PLATES, 
ved in the epee Bes-zete of style. ed PiQGRArHIC AL ond 
TRITIC AL SKET "> ES by HE NRY CHORLEY, Author of 
"Memorials of Mrs. Hemans,’ &c. &c 

This splendid 7 consists of Portraits of the most Eatin 
ished British Authors, all carefully modelled from life. Lach 
”late is surrounded 27 “ Tic ebly ornamented frame. Royal 4to. 
beautifully bound, 
or the XA socgen, shall be our Annual....The 

plates are exquisitely engraved.”’— Atheneum. 

Charles Tilt, F leet-street. 





THE LATE WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A. 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL 
oe, Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
With TWEN Tr han 
lat ; WILLIAM DANIELL, R, 
Elegantly bound in morocco, price 21s. é x, ‘ine paper, with 
proof plates, 2/. 12s. 
“It is scarcely possible toimagine a Sass beautiful work: the 
binding i is perfect.”"— Lit. Gazette. 
“Mr. Caunter has appropriately illustrated the plates, and 


communicated much information respecting India in a pleasing | 


form. ‘There are some romantic tales and characteristic anec- 
dotes interwoven with the descriptions.”’— Atheneum. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


Now zeady. on extra vellum paper, in one thic k volume, 8vo., 
with 43 highly-finished Engravings, on Steel, from the burins 
of the first-rate Engravers, after original Pictures and Draw- 
ings by the 7 e Wiktd Artists, price 1/. lls. 6d. 

{ 1838. 


00 OF GEMS: 


THE aa Porrs AnD ARTISTS OF GREAT | 


3RITA 
EDITED BY 8. C. HALL. 
With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 

* As a whole the book is splendid.”"— Atheneum. 

“It is altogether the most attractive book of the season, fully 
ad its title; it is in truth a Book of Gems.”—Sunday 

mes. 

‘Th engravings are monty admirable.”"— Framin 

“The hook is handsome, pleasing, and useful. It: will give to 
most purchasers as much poetry as they desire of the modern 
minor poets....Its typographical characteris of the highest ex- 
cellence, and more than forty plates decorate its pages, very 
fairly representing the present state of the British school of 
painting.''— Spectator. 

The selection of British poets and specimens of their poems 
is alike indicative of good taste and sound judgment.”"—Naval 
and Military Gazelte 

* The biographic: al facts which are interspersed with the c Titi 
cisms are highly valuable, and are clearly and concisely given. 

— Observer, 
Ww bittaker - Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


z is day are published 
1, -L® HISTOIRE de FRANCE, racontée a la 
unesse. 


Je Par M. L'AME FLEURY. Revised by 
M. CHAUMONT. i8mo. price 3s. 6d.: 
adapter to be read in French Classes in Schools. 
Racconti Istorici messi in lingua Italiana, ad 

uso 4 Giovani. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 

3. Key to Biagoli’s Italian Grammar. By Signor 
Rampini. 18mo. price 1s. 6d. 

London: Whittaker & Co., and Dulau & Co. Edinburgh: 
c harles Smith. 








NIMROD’S NEW WORK. 

With » splendid Illustrations of British Field Sports, dedicated, 

permission, to his Grace the Duke of Cleveland. 

Ina for ays will be re ady, in 1 vol. imperial 4to., elegantly 
bound, with gilt edges, price ‘I'wo Guineas ; or with Pi root Im- 
pressions of the Plates on India paper, pric e ‘Three Guineas, 

‘Scene i” by ‘NIMROD, 

embellished by 24 large and beautiful Engravings on Stee 1, 
and 15 Vignettes, exe cate xd by tirst-rate Artists, from Pictures by 

T. Gainsborough, R.A., E, ‘Landseer, R.A., A. Cooper, R. 

Chas. Hane ock, Js. . Barraud. and G. H. L aporte ; 

with Lite rary, Contributions by Nimrod, John Hamilton Re y- 

nolds, 'sq.,_ Thos. Hood, Esq., the Author of the * Oaklei h 

Shooting Code,’ the Author of *Wila Sports in the West, the 

Author of * The Sportsman's Cyclopedia,’ * ‘The Shooter’s Com- 

panion,’ &c. 

London: A. H, Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


) ENGRAVINGS, ‘mg | brawings by the | 


| Hebrew Gram 


Just published, in 8vo. cloth lettered, price 4s. 
EMARKS on MATHEMATICAL or DE- 
MONSTRATIVE REASONING, with Reference to some 
recent Publications. 
By EDWARD TAGART, F.G.S 


London: John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 





ve AND ie iamo. cloth lettered, price 2s. 6d. 
IVE T LIVE. By Miss Sepewick, 
ie of Ins a. Rich Man and Rich Poor Man,’ 
‘Home,’ &c. 
Also just published, in stiff covers. price 6d. 
Rich Enough; a Tale of the Times. 
Author of ‘ Three Experiments of Living.’ 
In 8vo. with wrapper, price ls. 
A Letter on the Annexation of Texas to the 
United States. By Dr. Channing. 
ondon : John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 


By the 





Ina few days will be published, 
NDIA. 
ISE and PROGRESS of the 
POWER. _ Vol. II. 8vo. _Pric ou. Me. cloth. 
By PETER AUBER, .A.S 
Late Geevetaty to the Honour: uble i = ‘India C ompany. 
Comprising the Administrerions of Marquess Cornwallis— 
Lord Teignmouth—Marqurss Well esley- Karl Minto— Marquess 
Hastings—Karl Amherst—and the Right Hone _— oy Lord Wm. 
Cavendish Bentinck; with Original C orre sponden 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co, 7, Le adenhall- atreet. 


FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
In 3 large voLgmee, 8vo., closely printed, and embellished with 
gravings, price 36s. bound in clot 
HE 


CHU RCH HISTORY of BRITAIN, 
from the Birth of Christ until the Year MDCXLVIIL. 
Endeavoured by THOMAS FULLER, D.D., Prebend of Sarum, 
&ec. &c., Author of ‘The Worthies of England,’ &e. new 
edition, with all the Author's Corrections, additional Notes, &c. 

‘It is scarcely too much to say that you will hardly finda 
page in which some one sentence out of every three does moe 
deserve to be quoted for itself—as motto or maxim.’’—Coleri 

London: printed for Thomas ‘egg & Son, ee andi 
sold by all at Bookselets. 


ick vol. 8vo. price 18s. boards, 
HE BOOK of the PATRIARCH JOB, 
Translated from the Original Hebrew, as nearly as possible 
in the Terms and Style of the authorised English Version. To 
which is prefixed an Introduction, on the History, ‘Times, 
Count riends, &c., of the Patriarch; with some Strictures 
on the Jiews of Bishop W arburton, and of the Rationalists of 
Germany, on the same subject. nd to which is appended a 
Commentary, Critical and k xegetic al, cont: inne Eluc dations 
of many other Passages of Holy Writ. Inscribed ”y permission, 
to his Royal Highness os the Date ots Susse x 
Sé tL 


BRITISH 











).D. 
| Prebendary of Bristol and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 


J rsity of Camb 
James Dene an, 37. Paternoster-row. 


Lately published, in 8vo. price 7s. in boards, 
COMMENTARY upon the PROPHECIES 
of ZACHARIAH. By the_ Rabbi DAVID KIMCHI. 
Translated from the Hebrew, with Notes and Observations on 
the Passages relating to the Messiah. By the Rev. Alexander 
M‘Caul, D.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“ To receive, therefore, the translation of any of the Rabbini- 
cal Writers at his hands is a matter of interest to all who are 
desirous of knowing what they really say, because his tra nsle ition 
may be relied on. But to receive it enriched by long critical 
and controversial obse rvations renders the volume doubly pre- 
cious and valuable.’'— British Magazine. 

James Duncan, 37, P: uternoster-row. 


~ ‘Third edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. boa 

N ANALYSIS of the TEXT of “the HIS- 

TORY of JOSEPH, upon the principle of Professor Lee's 
mar, and adapted to the Sec 3 ry of it. By 
the Rev. ALFRED OLLIV aye p>. bD. F ».S., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, V rine foal’ of St. David's Col- 
lege, and one of the Ex: amining C hap lains to the Lord Bishop of 
St. Davi 





37, Paternoster-row. 


James Duncan, 
“" THROYD'S BI a E. 
royal 8vo. 30s. clot 
HE HOLY ‘BI BLE; conti Ele the Old and 
New Testaments, revised and correcte d Texts of the Ori- 
ginal Tongues, and with former trans enone diligently com- 
pared ; with Critic al and Explanatory Not 
By B. \OUTHROYD, D.D., 
Editor of the ‘ Biblia Hebraica,’ &c. &c. 

The work announced comprises the text of the author's 
Family Bible and improved version, with such corrections as a 
repeated and diligent perusal during the last ten years has sug- 
rested, aided by ‘the many biblical works which have been pub- 
ished since his own was completed. ‘The results of the labours 
of the most eminent scholars and biblical critics of past and 

resent times, will here be found in a condensed form, by which 
a s satisfactorily obviated, 
rabled to perceive the 
the Holy Scriptures. 
, Paternoster-row. 


and the judicious English r 
sense, coherence, and beau 
James Duncan, 37. 





In a portable Pocket J elume, embellished w - a finely-engraved 





will be found admirably | 


trait, price 7s. boar¢ 
OLY LIVID NG and DYIN G: ; together with 
PRAYERS, contaiping the WHOLE DUT Y of a CHRIS- 
TIAN, and the Par f Devotion Sir sd to all Occasions, and 
furnished for all thd oy By JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., 
Cc haplain i in ordinary to King Charles the First. 

This edition has been carefully compared with the best octavo 
editions, all others of the same size printed of late years being 
deticient in the notes and the numerous quotations of the Author. 

ames Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


In SHE >, with a be: autiful Frontispiece, 5th edition, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HRISTIAN RECORDS; or, a Short and 
Plain History of the Church of Christ; containing the 
Lives of the Apostles; an Account of the Sufferings of Martyrs ; 
the Rise of the Reforms ation, and the present St ate or the Chris- 
tis Church. By the Rev. THOMAS SIMs, M.: 
“4 little volume hastee nin part transl: eats modern 
k and Chinese languages, by the Rev. Mr. Jowett and Dr. 
ne; and the Author has received a letter from the Right 
Mi overend Dr. CORRIE, Bishop of Madras, ¢ tated ship Exmouth, 
2ist of June, 1835, with th e following intimation :—' I have by me, 
and intend to have printed, please God I arrive at Madras, the 
whole of the Christian Records, translated into Hindoostanee. 
The language is used by ,Mahome dans all over India, and under- 
stood by most Hindoos.” 

* Every Protestant child and young person should be generally 
acquainted with the outline of the history of the ¢ ‘hurch of 
Christ, and for this purpose, we cannot recommend a better 

| manual than that before us."’"—Christian Observer. 
ames Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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GEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
ONSISTENCY of the DISCOVERIES of 
MODERN GEOLOGY wih the SACRED TORY 
the CREATION and DELUGE, by Professor SILLIMAN ge 
printed from the American Edition, feap. 3s. in clot cine 
ready in a few days. 
7 odson, A American Azente 112, Fleet street 

is day is published, in 1 v 


>». Pr a 

SE" of AUSCULT ATION an PE RCT S. 

SION inthe nosis of Diseases of the Organs of Respira. 

ion and Circulation ; with Directions for the E mployment of 

Insy osama ——) Palpation, and Mensuration of the 
"Thor ULIUS \ OLFF, M.D. 

Member of the Ki a al ( ‘ollege of Gotting en, Hei ide lberg, &e, 
Highley, 32, Fleet-stre . Londor 


THE NATURALIST’S eyes: 
Conducted by Sir W. JAR mi . F.R.S.E. 

In volumes uniform with the Wor ~<a. By ron, Scott, &e, 
IRDS of WESTE ~y “AP RICA, 2 vols 
By MW. Sw AINSON, Esq. A.C.G. &e. &e., containing 
‘lates, nut “ ‘Tous Wood uts, and Memoirs 
and ortraits of Li a\ aillant and Bruce. Sma!l 8vo. extra boards, 

price 12s. 

Any of the former volumes may be had separately, each con- 
taining g be tw ere thirty and forty Plates, coloured from nature, 








do dy ‘London ; a zars, Edinburgh 1 Curry, Dublin, 


volume, price 

ISHOP BU RN ET'S HIST ORY OF Hig 
OWN TIMES; compere, with a Portrait and copious 
— and Biographical Notes. Super royal 8vo. bound ig 
clo’ 

In foolseap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
Letters from a Father to his Son, on various Topics 
Telative to Literature and the conduct of Life. By John Aikin, 


new edition. 
London: W illiam Smith, 113, F leet-strect. 


Just published, beautifully printed in sinall 8vo. with illustrative 
Vood Engravings, and handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s, 
HE MISTRY of NATURE, designed as a 
Popular Exposition of the Chemical Constitution and 
Relations of Natural Objects, and as a General Introduction to 
the Study of Chemical Be HOG 
HUGO REID, 
Lecturer on Chemistry athe Glasgow High School, and Glasgow 
Mechanics’ Institution. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Mar 
shall, & Co. London. 


THE WELLESLEY PAPERS—INDIA, 
Now eperuie in 5 vols. 8vo., with an Analytical Index, 
10s. cloth boards 
HE DESP: A’ TCHES, MINUTES, and COR. 
RESPONDENCE of the MARQUESS Ww ELLESLEY 
during his Administration in INDIA, correcte: od rye revised by 
his Lordship, and e palit: dby MON TGOME RY TIN. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leade nhall- “street, 


Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. in boards, the 3rd edit. of 
CLOGAE OVIDIANAS, being the Fiith Part 
of the L: ateinisches Elementarbuch. 
y Professors JACOBS and DOE a. 

Ww ith +5 nglish Notes and several useful Tables. 
Published by Kivingtons, St. Paul's Chure ioard, and Watere 
loo-place ; J. W. Parker, West Strand. 

of whom mé ay be had, price 

A Latin Syntax, and First 
Beginners ; being am Adi sptation 

Grammar "to the E nta 
* This is the work “Of = e ~ ellent ¢ 
one of th 
British M 











3s. in boards, 
Reading Book for 


of Broeder’s * Little Latin 


2nd thorough scholar, and 
ery best books yet published, for its purpose.”= 
ne. 
n Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. in board 
EMARKS on DR. W ISK M AN’ S LEC- 
TURES on the. Lt LES of FAITH, and on the DOC. 
TRINE of ~e EUC ST. 
By PHIL ALE THES CANTABRIGIE Be 
(Re pate d from the British Magazin 
Printed Ses I-G.& tivingt on, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
W: vette Pall ¥ 


ust publishes “d, in 8vo. price %. 6d. 
SE RMONS ON. VARIOUS 
By the Rev. JAMES 8. M. ANDERSON, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain t 
Dowager, and Perpetual Curate of St. Georg 
Brighton. 
London: printed for J. G. & F. Rivington. St. Paul! 's Church- 
baa and Waterloo-place, Pall N i by J. H. Parker, 
Ox 





n boards, 
SUBJECTS, 


M.A, 
the Queen 
s Chapel, 


Mall; sole 
ford; and all the Booksellers in Brighton 
s Also, by the same Author, the 2nd edition of 
Discourses on Elijah, and John the Baptist. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 





arge volumes, 8vo. pr e Bl. 3s. in boards, 
Curis AN INST ITU TES S; a Series of Dis- 
courses and Fyacts, selected, arranged systematically, 
and iibeste men with N 
rc HRISTOPHE R WORDSWORTH, D.I 
Master of "Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector Me Buxted 
with Uckfield, Sussex. 

This work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Portion 
of a Liberal Edneation for the Upper Classes, and the Learne 
Professions. ‘The Selections are chiefly from the following 
Writers:—Dr. Isaae Bi rrow—Bishop Jeremy ‘faylor—Dr. South 
—Richard Hooker— 10p Butler- Richard Baxter—Burte- 
Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarer Mase 

Printed for J. G. & F. Kivington, St. Paul's 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, ed 

“Mr. COU RTH % "8 improved Editions of DEBRETT'S 

PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE of the 
United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Edited bey WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. The Twenty-lirst 
Edition, with Additions, price LU. 8s j 
Debrett’s Baronetage of E ngland, with Alpha- 
betical Lists ofsuch Baronetcies as have merg« od i in the Peerage, 
» become extinct ; and also of the existing Baronets of 
a Scotia and Ireland. By the same Editor. The Seventh 
Edition, with Additions, price 1/. 5 
‘hese two Works are elegan tly. and uniformly printed, and 
are brought down to the present » ; the Arms are engraved in 
aver ry superior manner, from draw s by Harvey ‘ 

London: printed 5 V. T. Clarke; 
Longman & Co. ; : J. M. Richard- 
sth; Hatchard & 
«& Cos Simphi 

4 let odg son; Booker & Co Hearne; 
W. Pic kering ; vr & W. Boone ; ; Houlston & Son} $ teal. Tem- 
pleman. 


re ‘hurchyard, and 
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will be published. by Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn- 
palew dav lane, King Hlinms-ctzect, City, 
Complete inl vel. evo. printed with a new and distinct 
type, price 21s. extra boards, 
KAINH AIAO@HKH _—_THE' NEW TES- 
TAMENT. IN GREEK; chiefly from the Text of Mix, 
oP = ISH NO ITES, a Curonovocican Har- 
4TH a 4 to Se, Une of Schools 
i Omg on to es of general Reference. 
pitairer itis Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, MA. 
formerly of Fonsbeake Colleg, Cambridge ; and one of the 
Classical Masters of Christ's Hospital. 
Being comprised in a single Volume, this Edition is sold at a 
irate ice, but is thereby rendered » oe! conveniert 
ithe Class and the Lecture Room. A corrected TEXT; orps. 
‘tical, Philological and Expository, upon a similar 
V ofthe Editor's Eition of Homer's lliad ; exhibiting. more- 
* the principal Various Reapinas, and tracing the sense 
wet cure and difficult Connexions ;—Concise INTRODUCTIONS 
Seseveral Books ;—A Harmony, and copious INpICcg&s, are 
g features of the Work; which, by means of a close, 
1 type, will, be found to embrace every 
information connected with the study of this portion 
‘the Sacred Wri 
“Agents for S Scotland: Sliver & Boyd; Ireland, John Cumming. 
ra few days s will be published, by Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn- 
lane, King William-street, 





jp} vol. 8¥0. on Superfine paper, with Rosrestngs, on Steel b 
Warren and oe pl 12s. ; large paper copies, 18s. half- 
bound, morocco, gilt e' 

HE BOO 


OF THE CARTOONS. 

By the Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
His figure es are governed by a sentiment ofthe mind. This 
4 Raflaelle chief excellence; and he may justly be denomi- 
wiedthe painter of the mind. If in this faculty be included all 
that dificult, philosophical, and sublime, who shall compete 
b him in the sovereignty of art?”—Lanzi. (Roscoe's Trans- 


1 Afew ieeprecsions of the Plates, India proofs, on Quarto 
(olumbier, with Historical Accounts. = e 21s. 
“Agents for Scotland, Oliver & Boyd ; vu hs ‘John Cumming. 


inafew days will — Peblished by Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn- 
lan 5 William-street, Ci r a 
1gmo. nest Z , With numerous Engrav on 
ipl mo, ne of Historical V ignottes ; and Portraits of of the 
toe, > (to be continued Monthly) price 4s. cloth lettered, 
nie. HISTORY of ENGLAND, by HUME, 
GHOLLETT. ond STEBBING. Hume 10 vols. ; Smollett 
tras. 5 Ve 

4 Vol. 1. will contain A Discourse on the Stupy of His- 
mr, by the Rev. H. Stespinc, M.A.;—Memoir of David 
fume. written by Himself ;—and that partion of the History 
from the precios of the Romans to the Reign of Henry the 

fond. With Eicut Steet Encravines. Price only 4s. 

gents for Scotland, Oliver & Boyd; Ireland, John Cumming. 
hafew days will oe Published by Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn- 

nine William-street t, Cit 
In foolscap 8vo. iprice 4s. extra, a new and revised 


UNYAN’S PILE dati PROGRESS: with 

an ORIGINAL Memotr,a Key tothe Sprritvan Doc- 

mes of the DREAM, and all Passaces of ScripTuRB, here- 

tlre merely referred *to, printed at length as foot-notesp—ren- 
‘ the Work particularly useful for Family reading. 

‘,* Amongst the many editions which have been printed of 
is highly interesting and extraordinary book, the present, it 
spresumed, will be esteemed the most acceptable. Here will 
i foand both chapter and verse—showing the source from 
vience the Author's inspiration sprang, and the power of his 

sin the application of his material. Great care also has 

ten taken in marking the dialogue; needless repetition of 
cae being avoided, and the whole "rendered worthy of its 
peat and ss rey 





nte 





Ask for Rickersy’s Editi 
Agents for Scotland, Oliver & Boyd; AF 9 <= Cumming. 
afew days will be pamed, by Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn- 
lane, King Wi lliam- street, City. 
.cl. elegant, gilt edges, a ‘Ruby Edition of 
S'S HORA! LYRICA.—POEMS 
Sacred to Dev exten and are—te Virtue, Honour, 
ud FrignpsHip—and to the Memory of the Deap. With 
aK of the Author by ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq., Poet 
ureat 
“The public estimate of Dr. Watts, in his character of a Poet, 
may on his Hymns. The reader needs only, however, 
peruse these Lyrics, to perceive that he has claims to a 
ther place among English ‘oets, than would be justly due to 
tim merely as the author of those favourite but often feeble 
wapositions. In a period like ours, there would appear to be 
» sufficient reason, why the superior intellectwal value of the 
event collection should prevent its rivalling the Hymns in ex- 
tnt of popularity—a circumstance to be ee Ms all who seek 
teadvancement of virtue and piety.” —PRE 
An Edition in larger type, rice 2 4s. 6d, 
Agents for Scotland, Oliver & Boyd; Ireland, John Cumming. 








Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth lettere: | 
NEW GUIDE to CHELTENT itaM and 
its ENVIRONS, illustrated by 13 Wood-Engravings, and | 
ps of the Town and of the Country ten Miles round. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just out, Part ey. Wlastrated with 13 lenge Ww ondeute, 8vo. price 
e four Parts t “ 
UTLINES of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
By ROBERT E. GRANT, M.D. 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the London University 


‘olle 
Part IV. cote DIGESTIVE ORGANS, CHYLIFEROUS 
ARGUIFEROU S$ SYSTEMS. 
On Saturday the 11th will be published, 

Part First of the Elements of Chemistry. By 
Thomas Graham, F.R.S. L. & E., Professor of ( ‘hemistry in the 
University ‘ollege. This Work will appear regularly every two 
months until completed. Price of each, 2s. 

On the 15th will be published, thes SEconD Yearof 

The British Annual and Epitome of the Progress 
of Science for 1838. Edited by Robert D. Thomson. Among 
the very interesting Papers, it will contain, On Geology, by 
Professor Thomson. of Glasgow—On Animal Kingdom, by Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Grant, M.D., illustrated with 28 y J oodeuts—On 
Magnetism, by Thomas S. Davies, Esq.—Exposition of the Pre- 
sent State ra the University of Oxford. 1i8mo. boards, cloth 
lettered, 3s. 6d. 

London: J. B. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


CIENTIFIC TREATISES from De. LarpnNer’s 
WW CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 6s. each 

The scientific works of Lardner’s C clopedia * may be read 
at leisure hours ; and the knowledge of there alone will shield us 
from the imputation of wasting time on classics while ignorant 
of other ey a . *—From te nana Guide to a Course of Read- 
ing necessary for oblaini niversit . B Graduat 
Oxford.—Just published” ae ae 





semen + | DISCOURSE on the STUDY of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Sir Jonn Herscner 
“Sir John Herschel 3 is eminently qualified, for this task, being | | 
a distinguished example of a person possessing a profound an 
complete knowledge of almost every branch of physics.— Quar- 
terly Review. 


HISTORY of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


E} WEL 
Professor of Rotural eed in the University of Oxford. 
“A work which has rendered the department of scientific 
history so familiar and attractive, that it cannot fail to produce 
a very happy effect in the dis< sipation of prejudice and miscon- 
ceptions on the important wr that constitutes his theme. 
—Monthly Review. 


TREATISE wo” bee OMY. 
By Str Jonn Herscue : 
“We recommend it to the attention of ~anl hedy who wishes 
to become acquainted with the sublime truths astronomy, 
without having his mind harassed by the technical details whic h 
render almost all other works val the kind repulsive to the gene- 
ral reader.”’—Quarterly Review 


“4 
TREATISE on’ MECHANICS. 
By Captain Kater and Dr. Larpn 
“Such a work as this, conducted by such men as S the authors, 
is a national benetit.’ —_om 's Magazine. 


TREATISE’ ‘on OPTICS. 
By Sir Davin Brewster. 
“ A succinct and wt ra exposition of the subject, elucidated 
with many new and very —— remarks."'— Asiatic Journal. 


TREATISE” on HEAT. 
” - LARDNER. 
We have seldom seen a scientific subject treated in a more 
popular and satisfactory manner than in the present volume.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS « and PNEUMATICS. 
Dr, L 
“In this volume every sailale io bath entertaining and use- 
ful.""—Imperial Magazine. 


8. 
TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. 
By Pror. Donovan. 
“The best existing compendium of chemical knowledge.”"— 
Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


9. 
TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical. 
By_Dr. Larpner. 
“Should be examined by all who take an interest in the 
science of numbers.’’— Spectator. 


London: Longman & Co, : and John Taylor. 





THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. 


By J. J. AUDUBON, F.R.S., &c. 
When only a few Numbers of this Work had been published, Mr. Audubon was informed that many 


Soblemen and Gentlemen, as well as a considerable number of Natural History and other Societies, Libraries, &c. were desirous 
ofpossessing it, but that the time to be occupied in the publication (16 years) was so great, the casualties of life so many, and the 
mobability of its ever being finished, therefore, so remote, they determined to await its completion before they subscribed. 


With respect to 
tod published periodically. 


many Societies, moreover, the rules preclude them, for the above reasons, from subscribing to any work of this 


Mr. Audubon, therefore, feels desirous, for the information of such persons or Societies, to announce that seventy-eight Numbers 


hire now appeared, and t 
‘bseribers on the Ist of April or May next. 


t with seven more it will be completed. He confidently expects to present the last Number to his 


4sa comparatively small number of persons only are eqqaainted with this work, for the information of others, it may be well to 


serve that the number of Species figured is about 470; 
rican Fauna; that the who 


nied b 


in any Botanical or other work. 


A Publication was commenced in 1826, and the Prospectus then issued anticipated a 


at of this number about ninety Species were previously unknown to the 
le of the Birds known to Snhabit North America (with the exception of those of Mexico and the 
— are exhibited of the natural size, after drawings made from nature, during the last thirty-five years; and 


that they are 


a very large number of Botanical Specimens, drawn and coloured with the same accuracy, and some of these not 


riod of sixteen years as necessary for 


“completion ; of that term only twelve years have elapsed, and in six months more it will be terminated. 
Inaddition to the fidelity with which every Bird and P lant is represented, this Work has another great attraction, from the 


Sreumstance that it forms a complete Ristory of the Birds of America, and w 


comparison for the purpose of ascertaining w 


in after times be a point from which to institute a 


at changes civilization roduees i in the Fauna of that great continent. 
It was contemplated that eighty Numbers would finish the Work ; but i 


n consequence of new and rare Species having been 


neently discovered by the Author, and also received from the Prince of Bad newman Thos. Nuttall, Esq., Dr. John ‘Townsend, and 
“hers, eighty-five Numbers will be required (in which will be included the Fags of many ofthe Species). 
é particulars of the plan of the Work may be reduced to the Iyeing ofthe eads 
The size of the W ork is whole-sheet double elephant, the paper being of the finest quality. 
The W: ork appears in Numbers—each Number c onsisting of five Plates 


The price of each Number i is Two Guineas, payable on 


elivery. 


¢ number of perfect copies at present subscribed for does not exceed 190; and the expense of getting them up is so great, that 
dot more | than ten or fifteen copies, above the number subscribed for, will be ‘prepared. 





y for its publication will be broken up when the last Number is coloured ; 


and any application for 


. we must be made to the Author, 4, Wimpole-street, London, before the Ist of May nexi, as after that time no subscription 


receiv 
London, November 1, 1837. 


This day is published, price 15s. 
HE FLORA of JAMAICA: a Description of 
the PLANTS of that Island arranged according to the 
natural orders; with an APPENDIX, containing an enumeration 
of the Genera according to the Linnean System, and an Essay 
on the Geographical Distribution of the Species. 
By JAMES MACFADYEN, M.D. 
Yol. I. Ranunculacea—Leguminose. 
London: Longman, Orme, Brown & Co. ; Edinburgh, Adam 
& Charles Black ; Glasgow, John Smith & So 


ETTS’S SCHOOL ATLAS_On the Ist of 
December, 1837, mit appear, Part the First of the above 

work, containing ‘TWO MAPS poautifilly engraved upon Steel, 
and superiorly coloured, price 1s. 6d.; to be continued monthly, 
ans p eoenguetee & in Eight Parts, forming a very cheap and superior 





r ‘onsiderable effort has been made to render this Atlas, both 
as respects accuracy and execution, one of the first of the pre- 
sent day; and it will be pound i in other respects superior to any 
school Atlas extant. aps are of such a size as to render 
separate maps of any but “the most noted countries superfluous, 
which, besides curtailing the number, and consequent expense ; 
has the great advantage of giving the student a more correct 
—— -dge of the relative situations of countries. 

oO omptomenres’ Brunswick-square. 


st published, in 8vo. 
RISTOTELIS ETHICA ‘NICOMACHEA, 
x recensione Imm. Bekkeri. With English Notes, a 
running Analysis of the Arguments, and separate Introductions 
to each of the Ten Boo 
By JOHN 8. BREW Er, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
He Non nisi ex Aristotele i ~~ discas Gomeamn Aristotelem intel- 
ligere.”—Buuce, Pref. in ra Arist. p. 
Oxford: Henr: Slatter | cnaman Co, Whittaker & Co., 
and Simpkin & — ue ndon ; T, Stevenson. 


om also ma 
TRANSLAT TONS ro THe Cc fassics. 





Herodotus, from the Text of Thomas Gaisford, 
D.D, With Notes, Illustrative and Critical; and a Geogra’ aphic 
cal Index, defining the situation of every slace mentione 
Herodotus. By Peter Edmund Laurent, Translator of the 

Odes of Pindar. into English Prose,’ Author of an‘ uc 
tion to the Study of Ancient Geography,” ke, &c. 2nd Edition, 
with numerous and important Corrections, aneiione! Roane 
anda Map of the World of Herodotus. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4 

Ill, 


The Tragedies of AEschylus, qemplate translated 
inte English Prose, from the Texts of Blomfi 
with Notes. 2nd Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





IV 
The Bacche and Heraclide of Euripides, in Eng. 
lish Prose, from the Text of Elmsley, with Notes. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Vv. 
Aristophanes, in English Prose: viz., the Achar« 


nians, Knights, Wasps, and Birds, translated into English Prose, 
by a Graduate of the U a > of Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Odes of Pindar, hey "English Prose, with Ex- 
added, W Notes, by Peter Edmund Laurent. To which is 
aides, ¥ est’s Dissertations on the Olympic Games. 2 vols. 
8vo. | 





HEBREW LITERATURE, 
Latetg published, new edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (1,200 pages), price 
ate . boards; eet paper, but very superior to any Foreign 
e ition, 15s. bo: 


iBLIA “TIEBRAIC A, Editio longé accura- 
tissima, ab Everardo Van Der Hooght, V.D.M. This 
Edition has undergone a careful revision by Professor Hurwitz. 

The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the last 
reprint of Van Der Hooght’ 8 Hebrew Bible, which has been re- 
vised by Professor Horwitz.” *—Journal of Education. 

2. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By the 
Rev.S. Lee, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge. tnde ition, in | vol, 8vo. price 14s. boards. 

*The best Grammar for the English reader is that of Lee.” 
J BB. « of Education, 

Professor Lee is preparing for publication a Hesrew and 
EnG.uisuH Dictionary, in one large volume. 

3. Elementsof Hebrew Grammar( without Points); 
to which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the two Modes of Read- 
ing, with or without Points. By Charles Wilson, D.D., late 
Professor of Church History in the University of St. Andrew's. 
5th edition, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

4. Liber Psalmorum ; ad Editionem Hooghtianem 
accuratissima adornatus, 3s. boards. 

5. A Hebrew Primer; intended as an Introduc- 
tion to the Spelling and Reading of Hebrew with the Points. 
omnes for the use of Children and Beginners. By the Rev. 

A. Coal, D.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 4th edition, price 
ls. . 

James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


TO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, ETC. 
ATENT PEDOMETERS for the Waistcoat 


Pocket, at PayNx's, 163, New Bond-street. 
Pedometers for the Ladies. 


HE RESPIRATOR for giving warmth to the 
Air drawn into the lungs in breathing. This Instrument 
is in use among persons of all ranks—its materials and prices 
being varied to suit the means of all. It enables persons, with 
delicate lungs, to breathe freely in the open air, and to enjoy 
rest at night, where it is interrupted by cough. Respirator Ma- 
nufactory, 15, Kensington-crescent, near London. Procurable 
also ¢ of the several Agentsin Li ondon, and the larger Towns. 


INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and ¢ ‘onstitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
orate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of ¢ limate, 
eens use of me edici ine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The !ndian ‘Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 

has been found most successful. x 
Prepared only by Dinnefore, Chemist, No. 172, wow Bond- 
geass In bottles, 2s. 9d., +> lis., and each; and sold 
150, heed cnieet Johnstone, 66, C Cornhill Burfield, 
ty we of the respectable Chem} sts and Me- 














dicine Vend ers. holesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, 95, Farringdon-street. 





THE ATHENZUM. _ 





8, New Burlington Street, Nov. 3, 1837, 
MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait engraved by Greatbach, 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, BART. G.CH. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the latter Part of the Reign of His Majesty George IV. ; Including numerous Letters from the most distinguished 
Personages. Now first published from the Original MSS. By LADY KNIGHTON. 
*,* A few Copies will be printed in 4to. which will be embellished with a fine Portrait, engraved by Cousins, from an original Painting by Lawrence. 


THE NABOB’S WIFE. WALSINGHAM THE GAMBLER. 


By the Author of‘ Village Reminiscences.’ 3 vols. By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N., Author of ‘ Ben Brace,’ ‘The Arethusa,’ &c. 3 vols, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ ‘ Life of the Black Prince,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, embellished with Portraits of Louis XIV. (when young), Duchess de la Valliére, Mad de M , Mad de Maintenon, Cardinal Mazarin, the Prince de Condé, Marshal 
Turenne, Louis (when old), and Madame de Sevigne. 





TORRES VEDRAS: IT AL Y. 


Or, STORIES OF WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ * The Spy,’ ‘ England,’ &e, 
By the Author of ‘ Adventures of an Irish Gentleman,’ &c, 3 vols. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Vil. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 
OF SPAIN. 


By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
In 3 vols, 8vo. with Portraits of Columbus (from the original Painting at Naples), Cardinal Ximenes, Gonsalvez de Cordoba, and Ignatius Loyola, from Originals. 


Vill. 


NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF 


THE PERSIAN PRINCES IN LONDON 


In 1835 and 1836. 
With an Account of their Journey from Persia, and subsequent Adventures, 
By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq,, Author of ‘The Kuzzilbash, *Tour in the Himalaya Mountains, &c, In 2 vols, 


EXCURSIONS IN 


THE ABRUZZI AND NORTHERN PROVINCES OF NAPLES, 


By the HON, KEPPEL CRAVEN, 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Plates, 





The following NEW WORKS are just published . 


CHELSEA COLLEGE, AND ITS TRADITIONS. 


By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ ‘Country Curate,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Iv. 


«It 
THE SQUIRE: A N MRS, TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ The _ ‘The Merchant’s satel 3 vols. T H E V I C A R O F W R E xX H I L L. 


With numerous Illustrations by Hervieu. 3 vols. 


THE OLD COMMODORE: A Nove. THE BIVOUAC; 


Also, by the same Author, 
THIRD EDITION, in 3 vols. ‘ Retthin the Reefer,” Or, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


Edited by CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq., Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ My Life,’ &c. 3 volt. 


A “ The stirri d touching scenes in this work, as well as the interesting episodes it 
Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ &c. will cause it’ to o perused with constant interest,”—Literary Gasette. 








THE NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS. 
NOW READY, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, and embellished with Two Engravings by Greatbach, 


MR. AINSWORTH’S ‘ROOKWOOD.’ Price Six Shillings ! 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF THE 


STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


This unrivalled Collection of the best Modern Works of Fiction, chiefly by Living Authors, now publishing, in neat Pocket Volumes, price 6s. each, printed and embellished uniformly wid 
- the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ (any of which may be had separately, containing a complete Work, in all but four instances), includes, 
ope’s Anastasius Prairie — Lionel Lincoln —| Hook’s N = 2 » —North Abbey— | _ L’Orme—Philip A’ 
s Vathek Borderers — Water Witch— Dai ghte vapadigleazoe: matt ere Seo nat ne and Pre Peacock’s Headlong ; 
capers Pilot—Spy—Last of} Bravo—Red Rover—Heads- judice | Nightmare Abbey—MaidMl 
© Mohicans— Pioneers—! man orier’s Hajji Baba ility — Emma— Mansfield | G. P. R. James’s Darnley—De | rian—and Crotchet Castle; 


. And the Popular Novels of Godwin, Miss Porter, Schiller, the Misses Lee, Mrs. Brunton, Galt, Mrs. Inchbald, Madame de Staél, Maxwell, Banim, Victor Hugo, Gleig, 
Manzoni, Trelawny, Mrs. Shelley, &c. 


*4* The next Volume, to be published on the 30th Inst., embellished with Two Engravings by Greatbach, will contain 


MR. JAMES’S ‘HENRY MASTERTON,’ 


which will be followed by other Productions of the best Living Novelists. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 


London ; Jams Homes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE,2, Catherine-street, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsold by all Book 
sellers and Newsyenders,—Agents : for ScoTLanD, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute. Edinburgh, and D. Campbell, Glasgow; for ineaNv, J. Cumming,Dublia. 


Washington Irving’s Alhambra Miss, Austen's Sense and Sensi- 


—~«,, 








